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The New Program of the 1929 Summer Session of 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF NORMAL METHODS 


Founded 1884 Incorporated 1891 


Includes the merging of the Western and Eastern Schools on the campus of the 
514s I 
astern School at Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, Mass., 
July 10—July 31 
\With this concentration is established an 
EDUCATIONAL SYMPOSIUM ON PuBLIc SCHOOL Music 
addressed by leading educators of the country 
FouRTH ANNUAL Music FESTIVAL 


Choral and Orchestral Program, July so 
a - ° 


Faculty of the Combined Session 


Miss GRACE BARR Miss MvurieL JOHNSON 
Miss F. EpNA DAvIS Mr. Joun V. PEARSALL 
Miss FRANCES DUNNING Miss GRACE G. PIERCE 

Mr. FRANCIS FINDLAY Miss SADIE RAFFERTY 

Miss FRANCES G. FRENCH Mrs. NELLIE WICHER SHAW 
Mr. C. PAUL HERFURTH Dr. FRANCIS L. STRICKLAND 
Miss ALMA D. HOLTON Miss MARGARET TUTHILL 
Miss MAaupE M. Howes Mr. Harry E. WHITTEMORE 


Miss ALiceE C. INSKEEP 


For information concerning details, address: 


FRANK D. Farr, President CHaArLes E, GrirritH, Manager 
221 East 20th Street, 39 Division Street 
Chicago, III. Newark, N. J. 











THE MUSIC HOUR 


by McConatuy, MIESSNER, BIRGE AND DRAyY 

Now Available 
Kindergarten and First Grade Book 
A teacher’s book providing an elementary program of music and teaching for 

the first two years. 

First Book Second Book 

Pupils’ books for the second and third grades, respectively. 
Elementary Teacher’s Book 
A new teacher's manual to accompany the First and Second Books. 
All other books in the series will appear at an early date. 


SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY 


New York Newark Boston Chicago San Francisco 
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EIGHT REMARKABLE BOOKS 


/ \ 


SIXTY PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


with 
manuals for teachers 
and accompaniments for songs 
make the MUSIC EDUCATION 
SERIES unique in fostering a love for 
good music. Sound pedagogy and standard 
music with inherent beauty are combined to 
awaken interest, stimulate enthusiasm, develop 


ability and promote real appreciation through this 


MUSIC EDUCATION SERIES 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston Atlanta 
New York Dallas 
Chicago Columbus 





San Francisco 





London 
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How a Smashing Success 
Was Made of the Cantata 


LINDY 





I must tell you that "Lindy" went over 
big; as he does every place. I had a chorus of 
about 80 girls and 40 boys, 13 to 16 years of age, 
accompanied by the orchestra. All wore aviator 
coats, caps and goggles, the director coming on 
the stage in a big silver plane. 


Altogether it was a huge success. There 
were no trained voices, just school childrenfand 
I assure you I am justly proud of then. 


Please extend my congratulations to the 
composers and thank you for your generous help in 
all things. 

Sister M. Louise 
San Francisco, Calif. 











For YOUR Spring Program in Grades 
or Junior High Schools 


Give the Cantata “LINDY’’ 


with easy, but effective orchestral accompaniment 





An Ode of Glorious Achievement 


in Commemoration of Col. Charles 


A. Lindbergh’s epochal flight, May 21-22, 1927 





Two Part Arrangement (S.A.)....... $0.60 
Three Part Arrangement (S.A. B.) .... 0.60 
Usual Quantity Discount 








Ask for a copy “On Approval” 


GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC CO. 


228 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago, II. 
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IS THE If you find the Journal 
JOURNAL worth reading, and want us 
WORTH to send it to you again next 
READING? year, it will be necessary for 


you to request it after school 
begins next fall. As usual, we shall send you 
a return post card for the confirmation of 
your address; this will be mailed to your 
present address for delivery on September 
first; your prompt return of this card will 
assure you of the October issue and regular 
service next year. If you expect to move 
before fall, give your local postmaster your 
forwarding address. The Journal will not 
be sent to you next fall unless we hear from 
you after September Ist. 

In the fall of each year we drop from our 
mailing list every name and address not 
definitely coafirmed in the fall of that year. 
This policy was adopted in the spring of 
1928, and in spite of a troublesome first year 
has proven its worth. Last fall our first 
mailing of the October issue went to only 
6,000 supervisors ; since that time the mailing 
list has grown to approximately 16,000. Ten 
thousand present readers of the Journal did 
not receive their October issue on time, and 
many of them have incomplete files for the 
current year. This is not our fault! If the 
Journal is worth reading you will ask for 
it early in the fall; if it isn’t worth your ask- 
ing, we don’t want to bother you with it. 





1929 Active or Contributing 
BOOK OF membership in the National 
PROCEEDINGS or any of the affiliated sec- 

tional conferences for the 
current school year, 1928-29, entitles you to 
a copy of the 1929 Book of Proceedings, 
which carries complete reports of the five 
sectional conference meetings held this 
spring, and of the deliberations of the Na- 
tional Research Council at its Cleveland 


meeting. This book will be ready for distri- 
bution on September first, and will be mailed 
to members as rapidy as we get address con- 
firmations in the fall. 
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NEW A report on High School 
RESEARCH Credit Courses in Music, 
COUNCIL prepared by the Research 
BULLETINS Council in Cleveland and 


adopted by the five sectional 
conferences during the last two months, is 
printed in this issue of the Journal ; this has 
been reprinted as Council Bulletin No. 10 
and may now be purchased from the 
Journal office at the usual rates: 15c per 
copy, or 10c in quantities of ten or more, 

A report on Certification of Music Teach- 
ers in the Public Schools of Various States, 
listing the practices of all states and con- 
taining recommendations for a four, a 
three and a two year course for the training 
of supervisors, will be available about May 
15th; this will be published as Council Bul- 
letin No. 11, selling at the usual rates. 





THE NEWEST The officers of the National 
CONFERENCE Conference extend a most 

hearty welcome to the new- 
est sectional conference! At the annuel meet- 
ing of the California Public School Music 
Conference held in San Francisco late in. 
March, that group unanimously voted. to 
affiliate with the National as a new sectional 
conference. 

Mr. Herman Trutner, of Oakland, is 
president for the first biennial period, and 
Mrs. Gertrude Parsons, of Los Angeles, as 
first vice-president, will have charge of the 
membership campaign. The membership 
this spring is about 425. The JourNAL now 
becomes the official organ of the California 
Conference, as well as of the five other sec- 
tional and the National Conferences. Start- 
ing next year, when the joint membership 
dues system goes into effect, members of the 
California Conference will be entitled to the 
National Conference Book of Proceedings. 

The affiliation of California completes the 
full organization of the entire United States 
on the sectional conference basis. The ac- 
tion at‘San Francisco is due in no small part 


























POCHON ALBUM 


for SCHOOL ORCHESTRA 


containing 


Twenty-five Classics, Country Dances & Folk-songs 
Selected, Arranged, Edited and Provided with Instructive Comments 


by Alfred Pochon 


PRICES: Orchestra Parts, each 50c; Piano Parts $1.09 


This album contains an unusual selec- 
tion of classics, classic dances, country 
dances and folk-songs which provide 
excellent material for the school orches- 
tra. Of special interest, both from a his- 
toric and musical viewpoint, are the four 
early American dances which were 
found in the Library of Congress in 
Washington in an autographed collec- 
tion of dances and airs used in the 
United States prior to 1849. This is 
the first time these dances have been 
published. 


Attention is also drawn to the Beeth- 
oven and Brahms dances included in 
this collection and which have never 
been arranged for orchestra before. 
This exceptional material, together with 
selected masterworks by Haydn, Ex- 
audet, Schubert, Handel and many 
others, carefully arranged, edited, and 
provided with instructive comments, 
each part cued and fingered wherever 
necessary by Mr. Pochon, make this one 
of the most valuable and attractive al- 
bums ever published for the school 
orchestra. 

INSTRUMENTATION Piano Conductor, Ist Violin 
A, Ist Violin B, Advanced Violin, 2nd Violin, 3rd 
Violin, Viola, Violoncello, Bass, Flute, Ist Clarinet 
in B, 2nd Clarinet in B, Oboe, Bassoon, Horns in 
F, lst Trumpet in Bb (Cornet), 2nd Trumpet in Bb 
(Cornet) Trombone (bass clef), Trombone (treble 


clef, Drums, Tuba, Eb Altos, C Melody Saxophone, 
mor Saxop.one Eb Alto Saxophone. 


Carl Fischer, Inc. 


Cooper Square 


Contents 


CLASSICS:—Allegretto (From _ the 
Piano Sonata, Op. 27, No. 2)—L. van 
Beethoven, Choral—J. S. Bach, Noc- 
turne (From a Midsummer Night's 
Dream )—Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, To 
the Distant One—Mendelssohn-Bar- 
tholdy, Cradle Hymn—Rousseau, Death 
and the Maiden—Schubert, Cradle Song 
—Brahms. 

CLASSIC DANCES:—Menuet du 
Boeuf—Haydn, German Dances (Com- 
posed 1795)—L. van Beethoven, Men- 
uet—Exaudet, Gavotte (The Lambs )— 
Martini, Corrente—Corelli, German 
Dance (Op. 33)—Schubert, Air a la 
Jourree—Handel, Rigaudon (From the 
opera Arline, Reine de Golconda 1766 )— 
Monsigny, Second Air de Danse— 
Gluck, Menuet du Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme—de Lully. 

COUNTRY DANCES:—Gloucester— 
(Old American Dance), Caullflower 
(Maryland Dance), Sir Roger De Cov- 
erly—(Virginia Reel), La Zizine— 
(American Dance, 1847), The Butter- 
fly—(Old American Dance). 
FOLK-SONGS:—O, This Is No My 
Ain Lassie—(Old Scotch Song), The 
Leaves So Green—(Old Irish Song), 
Leaving for Syria (French Patriotic 
Song )—Beauharnais. 








New York 


Boston: 252 Tremont St., 430 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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to the vision and leadership of Miss Minerva 
M. Hall, the retiring president of the Cali- 
fornia Conference. 


ray 
VU 





GROWTH! The growth of the sectional 
conferences this spring is a 
source of gratification to everyone who be- 
lieves in the power of our organization to 
improve conditions in music education. The 
membership in the Southern Conference at 
the Asheville meeting was about 560, as 
against less than 200 two years ago. The 
membership in the Eastern at the Philadel- 
phia meeting was about 1550, as against some 
1,300 two years ago. The membership in the 
Southwestern at the Wichita meeting was 
about 2800, as against about 1000 two 
years ago. The Northwestern had a member- 
ship of about 300 at Spokane; this is the first 
meeting of that group, the membership from 
that territory in the National always having 
been small, for obvious reasons. The North 
Central had some 2200 members at its 
as against about 1000 


Milwaukee meeting, 


two years ago. Although the complete re- 
turns are not yet in, it is safe to estimate 
a total membership this year of about 7400 
of which about 2475 are associate members. 
This is a large increase over that in the 
sectional meetings held two years ago, and 
an increase of 2200 over the high record 
set last spring when the National met in 
Chicago. The sectional conference plan 
seems to have completely justified itself, 
from the standpoint of service to a larger 
number of supervisors in various parts of 
the country. 


¢) 
4) 





NEW The incoming officers of the 
OFFICERS Ps 
conterences, 


sectional 
elected this spring for a 
two-year term, are as follows: 

Southern Conference: President, Mrs. 
Grace P. Woodman, Supervisor of Music, 
Jacksonville, Fla. ; first vice-president, Dean 
Wm. C. Mayfarth, Converse College, Spart- 
anburg, S. C.; second vice-president, J. 
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Henry Francis, Charleston, W. Va.; secre 
tary, Minnie D. Stensland, Knoxville, Tenn. 
treasurer, Leslie A. Martell, Boston, Mass. : 
auditor, C. D. Kutschinski, Winston-Salem. 
N. C.; member National Board of Directors 
(4 years), Grace VanDyke More, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 

Eastern Conference: 
Claude Rosenberry, State Director of Music, 
Harrisburg, Pa.; first vice-president, E. S. 


President, M. 


Pitcher, Auburn, Me.; second vice-presi- 
dent, Pauline A. Meyer, Cortland, N. Y.; 
secretary, Marion E. Knightly, Winchester, 
Mass.; treasurer, Clarence Wells, Orange, 
N. J.; directors, F. Colwell Conklin, Larch- 
mont, N. Y., and Mrs. Annabel Graves 
Howell, Wilmington, Del.; member Na- 
tional Board of Directors (4 years), James 
D. Price, Hartford, Conn. 

Southwestern Conference: President, 
Grace V. Wilson, Wichita, Kans.; first vice- 
president, Mrs. Smith Catron, 
Ponca City, Okla.; second vice-president, 
Darold S. Dyer, Winfield, Kans.; secretary, 
Sara White, St. Joseph, Mo.; treasurer, 
Catherine E. Strouse, Emporia, Kans.; 
auditor, Eugene M. Hahnel, St. Louis, Mo. ; 
member National Board of Directors (4 
years), J. Luella Burkhard, Pueblo, Colo. 


Northwestern Conference: President, Mrs. 


Frances 


Frances Dewey Newenham, Seattle; first 
vice-president, Marguerite V. Hood, Boze- 
man, Mont.; second vice-president, Judith 
Idaho; secretary, Helen 
Boucher, Seattle, Wash.; treasurer, Esther 


Mahon, Boise, 
Jones, Moscow, Idaho; auditor, Charles N. 
McCoard, American Falls, Idaho; director, 
Roy E. Freeburg, Missoula, Mont.; mem- 
ber National Board of Directors (4 years), 
Mrs. T. A. Rice, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. 
North Central Conference: 
Herman F. Smith, Milwaukee, Wis.; first 
vice-president, Marian Cotton, Winnetka, 


President, 


Ill. ; second vice-president, Gaylord R. Hum- 
berger, Springfield, Ohio; secretary, Edith 
M. Keller, Ohio; 


Columbus, treasurer, 


Frank A. Percival, Stevens Point, Wis.: 














The Witmark Classic Chorales 


While these numbers wi 
singing organizations of all 


ll be welcomed by glee clubs, community choruses and 
kinds, they are of added importance to school, music 


supervisers and teachers in that they 


ARE ALL WITHIN RANGE OF THE ADOLESCENT VOICE 


making them ideal 


for ee SCHOOL CHORUSES 





This list is but a begin- 
ning. It is the intention 
of Messrs. Kountz and 
Purcell to transform into 
chorales whatever of the 
world’s classics seem 
adaptable to that form, 
This is no small effort 
nor one to be lightly un- 
dertaken. Needless to 
say, the work will be done 
with what may be almost 
termed an infinitude of 
skill and care. The edi- 
tions themselves are war- 
ranted to be as scrupu- 
lously correct and as 
finely printed as modern 
methods make possibile. 








EVERY VALLEY SHALL BE 


EXALTED ....-.ccccecs 


COMFORT YE MY PEOPLE 
5013 ‘ 
(From “The Messiah’”’)—(S 


BEHOLD! A VIRGIN SHALL 


CONCEIVE 





TEXTS by GILBERT PURCELL 
ORIGINAL ARRANGEMENTS by 
RICHARD KOUNTZ 
WRITERS OF 
AMERICAN ODE, THE SONG OF MAN, Etc. 








5000 SOFTLY AS NIGHT - P i oeenen Tosti....15 
(“Serenade’”’)—(S. B.) 
5001 THE EVENING STAR ee re Wagner....15 


an, from “‘Tannhauser’’) 


(S. B.) with optional Baritone solo 

5002 THE BELLS I Se TEN Rachmaninoff... .15 
(“Prelude in C Minor’ 2, A. B.) 

5003 TILL VICTORY BE WON .........-e0: Verdi... .15 
(“Sul del Nilo” from hy eaten A. B.) 

5004 AH! a> THOU MIGHT E’ER BE 
DC. -iitccciibenees 6idaadabedea we Brahms 15 

CSapphische Ode”’)—(S. A. B.) 

By OU errr Leoncavallo....15 
C Vea ie need from “Pagliacci’’)—(S. A. -B.) 

5006 THE CLOWN. ......ceccesccence ar ee .15 

“Vesti = abba” from “Pagliacct’)—(T. T. B. B. ) 

ss: 8. . arene Leoncavalio, 15 
(“Vesti La Giubba”’ from “Pagliacci” )—(S. A T. “B. ) 

5008 MERRILY A-DANCING ............ Massenet. .. .15 
(“‘Arragonaise”’ from “LeCid’’)—(S. S. A.) 

SOGD Te Meeks, De EE ccc ccowescccceece Jensen....15 
(“The Mul”’)—(S. S. A.) 

(Ul SO ee eee Bizet... .15 


(“Avec > garde montante”’ from “Carmen’”’)— 


(S. S.A.) 
5011 WHEN MORN COMES 
EMBER Kcoscccorsccescacesesos Tschaikowsky... .15 


t Haoereske’ *)—(S. S. A.) 


5019 WHY DO THE NATIONS 

Handel. ...15 SO FURIOUSLY RAGE 

. Be ae TEREUEEEE 6. 665b0066600 Handel... .15 
(From “The Messiah’ )—(S. A. T. B.) 
HOW. BEAUTIFUL ARE THE 


5014 <O THOU THAT TELLEST GOOD FEET OF THEM 


TIDINGS TO ZION 


Handel....15 5020 «THEIR SOUND IS GONE OUT 


(From “The Messiah’)—(S. A. T. B.) INTO ALL LANDS ..... Handel... .15 
THERE WERE SHEPHERDS (From “The Messiah’)—(S. A. T. B.) 
ABIDING IN THE FIELD 5021 I KNOW THAT MY RE- 
AND LO! THE ANGEL OF THE DEEMER LEIVETE! ccccce Handel... .15 
LORD CAME UPON THEM (From “The Messiah’”)—(S. A. T. B.) 
AND THE ANGEL SAID 5022 —HAL LELUJ! rere Handel. ...15 
5015 UNTO THEM (From as X peek den i ef 
} AND SUDDENLY THERE WAS 5633 HERO CF OEE cc ccdececece Verdi. . 2.35 


WITH THE ANGEL 
GLORY TO GOD IN 


¢ ‘La donna e mobile” from 
“Rigoletto” )—(S. A. T. B.) 





THE HIGHEST Yandel... .15 5024 VOICE OF SPRING. Pe eter Grieg... .15 
(From “The Messiah’)—(S. A. T. B.) (To Spring)—(S. A. T. B.) 
5016 BEG E GREATLY, O 5025 LAND OF HEART’ = 
(AUGHTER OF ZION ... Handel....15 DE cidenada cannons Thomas... .15 
(From “The Messiah’’)—(S. S. A.) (“Connais Tu Le Pays?” from 
THEN SHALL THE EYES OF “Mignon”)—(S. A. T. B.) 
THE BLIND RE OPENED 5026 CALM IS Ya SEA 
5017 <HE SHALL FEED HIS FLOCK et DEES x evedncdeass sve Drdla....15 
LIKE A SHEPHERD .. meee. ae (Souvenir) —(S. A. T. B.) 
(From “The Messiah’”)—(S A.) 5027 WHY SHOULD IT 
5018 HE W AS AN yg: ) oo ae Handel. avae oe: aero Marie....12 
(From “The Messiah”)—(S. S. A.) (Serenade Badine)—(S. A.) 





ALL PRICES ARE POSTPAID 





We Will Gladly Send Any or All of the Above ‘‘ON APPROVAL” 





M. WITMARK & SONS, 1650 BWAY. Dept. P. NEW YORK 
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auditor, Harold E. Winslow, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; directors, Mrs. Ann Dixon, Duluth, 
Minn., and David E. Mattern, Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich.; National 
Directors (4 years), Alice C. Inskeep, Cedar 


member Soard of 


Rapids, Iowa. 





ray 
Vv 


STEPHEN C. A national shrine of music 
FOSTER is to be erected to the mem- 
MEMORIAL ory of Stephen Collins Fos- 


ter, whose songs are loved 
around the world, in his birthplace, Pitts- 
burgh. The plans call for the expenditure of 
not less than half a million for the erection 
of a hall to be dedicated to the cause and 
spirit of music. The movement has been en- 
dorsed by many prominent officials, by the 
Cleveland Music Discussion Group of the 
N. E. A. 
groups. 


and by various other important 


It is earnestly hoped that there will be 
nation-wide support of this splendid project, 
not only through personal contributions bu: 
through the help of school grotps and music 
societies. The headquarters of the Memorial 





Building Fund are at 422 Wood Street, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

PLANS All arrangements for the 
FOR Lausanne Conference and 


LAUSANNE for the preliminary school 


visiting in England are well 
along toward completion, and the two com- 
mittees in charge feel that the conference 
offers opportunities to both American and 
English music teachers which they cannot 
afford to miss. We strongly urge that every 
American supervisor who can possibly take 
alvantage of the meeting do so; the difficul- 
ties in arranging such a joint conference are 
tremendous, and an opportunity of this sort 
may not quickly recur. 
In our March issue we announced the 


names of the prominent British 


many of 
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speakers. It is now possible to make public 
a partial list of those Americans who will 
appear on the program: 

The opening addresses will be given by 
Sir Henry Hadow and Dr. Walter Dam- 
rosch, the British and American presidents 
of the meeting. Three of our four speakers 
on the general programs will be: Clarence C. 
Birchard, who will talk on the development 
of choral music in America; Dr. James 
Frances Cooke, who will talk on Musical 
Idealism in the New World; and Dr. Augus- 
tus O. Thomas, of Maine, president of the 
World 


talk on the American ideal of music in edu- 


Federation of Education, who will 
cation. 

Miss Mabelle Glenn, president of the Na- 
tional Conference, will be chairman of the 
section on Elementary School Music. Dr. 
Will Earhart, of Pittsburgh, will be chair 
man of the section on Secondary School 
Dr. Leo Lewis, of Tufts College. 
will be chairman of the section on Church 
Mrs. Harriet A. Seymour, of New 


Music. 


Music. 
York, 
Pianoforte Teaching. 
first vice-president of the National Confer- 


will be chairman of the section on 
Mr. George Gartlan, 


be chairman of the section on 
Mr. Herbert 
Witherspoon, the Chicago 
Musical College, will be chairman of the 


ence, will 
Orchestral Work in Schools. 
President of 


section on Vocal Training and Choral Con- 
ducting. 

Among the speakers who have already 
agreed to appear on the program are: Dean 
P. C. Lutkin, of Northwestern University ; 
Mrs. Mary Strawn Vernon, of Chicago, 
Mrs. Satis N. Coleman, of Lincoln School. 
New York City; Miss Sarah Schillingsburg, 
Mrs. Winifred Smith 


Downing, of Chicago; Mrs. Agnes Moore 


of Los Angeles; 
Fryberger, of St. Louis; Mr. Louis Mohler, 
of Columbia Teachers’ College; Dr. Ernest 
G. Hesser, of Indianapolis; Miss M. Teresa 
New York; Miss Inez Field 


Damon, of lowell, Mass. 


Armitage, of 


(Continued on Page 21) 
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Joliet High School Band, Joliet, Il. 
A. R. McAllister, director 
A Champion Band and Conn Equipped 





School Bands Make Faster Progress 
With Conn Instruments 





markably brilliant in tone, perfect in 
intonation and accuracy of mechanism, 
these instruments serve to awaken and 
develop latent ability. Pupils progress 
rapidly, eagerly. 


Progress in music depends greatly 
upon good instruments. Many times 
the backward, slow student merely 
rebels at the inadequacy of his instru- 
ment. Being of inferior make it fails to 
respond, It is for these reasons that school 
bands everywhere are Conn equipped. 


Consequently with no possible pride in 
With Conn’s organizing plan you can 


his work, such a pupil loses interest. /t 
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CONN 


takes months to accomplish with the 
poor instrument what might be done in 
weeks with a good one. 


Conn instruments, world famous for 
easy playing, are a constant encourage- 
ment to the beginner and siudent. Re- 


HAVE 





VIOLINS 





C. G. CONN, Lid., 512 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Indiana 


WON 


INSTRUMENTS 


have a playing band in 60 days! 

Moderate price and easy payments 
make these instruments available to all 
now. Write for free literature on band 
organizing plan and details of free trial 
offer on any instrument. 
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THE PRINCIPAL AND HIS SCHOOL MUSIC PROGRAM 


A. R. RoMER 
Principal, Lakeview Elementary School, Oakland, California 


Evitor’s Nore: In Oakland an interesting experi- 
ment is being carried on, through which the school 
principals are giving very active cooperation to the 
music department in the working out of many 
problems. At our request Mr. Romer graciously 
ends this article, in which he indicates the basis 

which the music of the Oakland schools is being 


eated.—P. J. W. 
AMERICANS have heard so 


' ' TE s 
often that the European Continent 


is the center of musical culture, that many 
4 us have acquired very definite inferiority 
complexes. As long as we allow the in- 
hibitions of yester-year to control our am- 
hitions, we will be followers. As soon as 
we lift up our eyes to the heavens and begin 
to think in terms of what we can do for 
ourselves, just that soon will we be enabled 
to begin to take our place in our own right. 

Somehow we think of certain races and 
nationalities as being especially gifted in 
musical ability and perhaps they are. The 
reason for this superiority may or may not 
he innate—it may be a debatable subject, and 
one which is influenced by standards of ap- 
preciation and training. The history of na- 
tions accepted as being musical, shows that 
this musicianship has come about to a great 
extent because of an awakened musical con- 
sciousness. Both Plato and Aristotle advo- 
cated the state control of school music be- 
cause they believed it an asset in sound moral 
training. They evidently did not think of 
music for its own sake but rather to further 
the individual’s part in social and_ state 
gatherings. 

In the Early Middle Ages, Music was one 
of the Seven Liberal Arts, taking its place 
with Grammar, Rhetoric, Dialectic, Arithme- 
It held its 
place in the school curriculi through the later 
middle ages but with the Period of the Re- 
vival of Learning, it experienced a different 
In the 


Teutonic countries, it held its old place, 


tic, Geometry and Astronomy. 


emphasis in the various countries. 


‘ 
while in England and France its importance 
was neglected. When Puritanism came into 
being in England, music fell into disrepute 
and was dropped from the curriculum. As 
a result, the Germanic and Scandinavian na- 
tions are singing nations today and the Eng- 
lish and Americans are not. Thus it seems 
that the place in the school curriculum which 
a subject or an art occupies, has a large bear- 
ing on the national attitude and skill of the 
future. 

Unless music is fundamentally different 
from other skills and techniques which the 
school teaches, it ought to respond to the 
pedagogical which have 
proven successful in group education. Why 
then, have so many communities set all 
music, except singing, apart from the public 
school program? I am inclined to think it is 


same principles 


because of traditional school organization as 
well as a matter of finance. In either case, 
since we are now in possession of so much 
leisure time, we need to analyze our particu- 
lar needs and discover ways and means of 
extending music as a part of our general 
culture. 

We have an efficient organization for the 
teaching of the tool subjects, arts and 
sciences in the public schools where the in- 
terest factor is high through the medium of 
socialized group instruction and group com- 
petition. How much more stimulating is this 
than the method of private instruction with a 
single pupil and a single tutor for each sub- 
ject. Just how can the school enrich the 
child’s experience in the wider field of 
music? What can the Principal do to further 
Perhaps the 
starting point would be to recognize music 
as one of the necessary elements of a well 
rounded education. Once this is granted, the 
responsibility rests upon the Principal to 
properly evaluate and balance the study of 


and influence this program? 
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music in his school just as he balances and 
evaluates Arithmetic, Physical Education 
and Science. 

First of all—he must plan some kind of a 
program. ‘The problem then becomes local- 
ized, and its success or failure will largely 
depend upon the emphasis given it from his 
office. The principal’s program may be ten- 
tative. It may be founded upon the assump- 
tion, for example, that nearly all children 
would like to sing and play some instrument. 
Likewise, almost all of them appreciate and 
love good music. 

The Principal’s program is dependent 
upon the amount of time he can allot to it, 
the amount of money he can expend, and the 
leadership of the teacher. Probably no 
school subject offers wider opportunity for 
creative work than music. The program 
should be progressive and _ continuous 
through the school. It should be reasonable 
of attainment. It should be comprehensive 
and designed to assist the development of the 
motor skills and techniques, the artistic ex- 
pression and understanding of the child. 
Mrs. Satis N. Coleman says the work should 
be so simple that all children may engage in 
it. Music should be one of the keen enjoy- 
ments and pleasures in the child’s 
experiences. 

The program may begin in the kindergar- 
Here the children can learn rote songs 
dictated by the teacher. They may be able 
to compose some original songs. As the 
program progresses through the first and 
second grades it may be more and more co- 
ordinated with other subjects. Poetry, com- 
position and orchestration will come along 
and the pupils will begin reading from the 
score from choice and not from imposition. 
Many schools successfully teach sight sing- 


ng in the high second grade. By the time 


ten. 


they have reached the fourth grade, they are 
singing two part songs at sight. Three and 
four part songs may be introduced when the 
pupils voices have changed sufficiently for 
them to sing the new parts without voice 
strain. 
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3ut vocal training is not all. An enthus- 
iastic Principal can bring his children other 
forms of music. The rhythmic orchestra is 
great fun for them and is a means of teach- 
ing rhythm and time for all children in the 
primary school. By the time the child has 
entered the third or fourth grade, he may 
be ready for an instrument in the real or- 
chestra. The children can make simple per- 
cussion instruments and after gaining more 
experience, simple stringed and wind instru- 
ments. Other musical experiences are pan- 
tomine, rhythmic games and all sorts of im- 
provisations in dance and song. 

There should be a dynamic activity run- 
ning through the entire program. If the pro- 
gram is too formal and tends too much to- 
ward the analytical development of the art, 
the principal can encourage the socialization 
and integration of the music with the other 
school experiences. If there is over formali- 
zation of the music, there may be over em- 
phasis in the tool subjects. Music makes an 
excellent activity with its many branches 
of skills. ‘ 

Even the Piano may be included in the 
school program if it can be brought within 
the reach of a group of children. When 15 
pupils can be trained at once, then we have 
a situation which approaches the orchestra 
situation or the ensemble group. 

Glee Clubs? Yes! Music Composition? 
Certainly! Children write fairy stories and 
compose playlets and musical themes. Or- 
iginal plays, and cantatas provide a vehicle 
for vitalizing English, Manual Arts, Decora- 
tive Art, vocabulary, Physical Education and 
group cooperation as well as training in 
music. 

Time allotment is an ogre which must be 
met. A music program which calls for 80 
to 100 minutes a week merely provides for 
the formal passive training in singing. It is 
up to the teacher and the principal to find 
time in the larger activities program in 
order to develop a dynamic program. The 
making of instruments requires time, but the 


(Continued on Page 37) 
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PRICES: Single copies 
75 cents, postpaid. 
Two or more copies 
60 cents a copy, post- 
paid. Quantities for 
class or assembly use 
45 cents a copy, trans- 
portation extra. Ship- 
ping weight 18 ounces 
a book. 


‘“‘The Blue Book’’ 


In his review of The Blue Book of Favorite 
Songs in the Music Supervisors Journal, 
Will Earhart says: 

“The Golden Book of Favorite Songs 
and the Gray Book of Favorite Songs, 
combined and serviceably bound in cloth, 
and further enriched by a supplement con- 
taining fourteen negro spirituals that were 
not included in either of the separate hooks, 
constitute this excellent community song 
collection. Since the two books separately 
are so widely known it is not necessary to 
review here the contents of the combina- 
tion. The new book, however, makes so 
favorable an impression upon me that I am 
inclined to revise my mathematics and say 
that the sum of 1 and 1 is in this case at 


least 3.” 
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CREATIVE EDUCATION IN{MUSIC 


MABELLE GLENN 
Director of Music, Kansas City, Missouri 


Epitor’s Note: The following paper was read 
at the Philadelphia meeting of the Eastern Con- 
ference, and is here preprinted from the 1929 Book 
»f Proceedings.—P. J. W. 


MERICA is in the midst of a vigorous 
Acianee in education. Instead of sub- 
ject matter to be learned and tests of 
achievement to be passed holding the center 
of the stage, at present, child interests and 
needs are in the spotlight. Pupil responsi- 
bility, initiative and self-expression are tak- 
ing the place of the memorization of text 
books. “What the book says about it” has 
given place to “what I think about it’’ in the 
modern class room. “Pouring in” environ- 
ment has been replaced by “drawing out” 
environment. 

Creative education is in the air. 
chologists claim that creative education sets 
1 child “digging into a difficulty with the 
interest and energy of a dog at a woodchuck 
hole.” Creation begins in the play impulse 
of the little child and continues into the 
work of an adult if so permitted and 


Psy- 


encouraged. 

An artist teacher is one in whom this cre- 
ative impulse has been kept alive. Analyze 
a teacher with personality and you will find 
a person who has respect for his own indi- 
viduality and that of others; and a person 
in whom this creative impulse predomi- 
nates. Many music teachers think that ac- 
quiring much information is adequate prep- 
aration for teaching, but “to possess a world 
of knowledge and lose one’s self is an awful 
fate in education.” 

“Do not let your son’s schooling inter- 
fere with his education” is pertinent advice 
in the face of the fact that for years in 
school routine the “child’s mind has been 
submitted to the grind of an educational 
discipline which has dwarfed his capacity to 
think for himself.” When a child contin- 
ually is required to accept the result of an- 





other’s thinking, he gets no exercise in 
thinking for himself. 

Maximum growth is the aim of education. 
Maximum growth comes with active rather 
than passive participation and comes when 
the child himself helps in the initiation of 
experiences for which he sees a need. Rugg 
says that “the crux of the matter is the 
child’s intention to learn, not the teacher’s 
intention to teach him.” He continues, 
“The artist-teacher’s slogans are growth, 
freedom, individuality, initiative ; the artisan- 
teacher’s are knowledge of set facts, skills, 
orderly quiet, the attainment of norms and 
standards. One is a guide, the other a task- 
master—a kind of section boss for the huge 
railroading known as school.” 

Though music in its several phases, sing- 
ing, eurhythmics and instrument playing, 
probably has greater possibilities in creative 
production than has any other subject in 
the school program, we have been so con- 
cerned with the acquiring of skill and in 
acquiring factual knowledge that often we 
have lost sight of the importance of joyous 
experience in self-expression. 

In creative work it is the act of producing 
not the product which interests the real 
teacher. One must keep in mind that any 
new experience directed from “within” is 
creative as far as the individual child is 
concerned though that same creation may 
have been experienced previously by hun- 
dreds. The joy to that child is as keen as 
though he were the first to make the dis- 
covery. 

RHYTHMIC EXPERIENCE 

Though creative education can function 
in singing, eurhythmics and playing in every 
stage of the child’s development there is 
little question but that rhythmic expression 
should be given precedence in the primary 
grades. But the teacher must see to it that 
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Books of 
Songs 


First: The unusual beauty and worth of the 
material gives it remarkable inspirational 
power. 


Second: The gradation is on a basis of emo- 
tional reaction to the melody and rhythm of 
the song and not on a basis of mental effort to 
master technical difficulties. This plan of 
gradation results in a consistent development 
of musical feeling which is the essential factor 
in all musical study. 


Third: The melody and the verse of each song 
so mutually complete one another that they are 
merged into a perfect musical unity. 


Fourth: Proficiency in sight reading is accom- 
plished through cumulative repetitions. In 
learning new songs the pupil reapplies what he 
has learned about chord progressions, scale 
progressions, time values, intervals, etc. 


Fifth: The experience in good music which this 
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standard of taste and enjoyment that becomes 
a treasured and permanent possession. 
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the child is left free to experience the music. 
His movements should be controlled only by 
the rhythm and the mood of the music itself. 
Spontaneity and informality should domi- 
nate all primary rhythm experience. A 
sense of adventure, an air of freedom and 
sympathetic encouragement in a play envir- 
onment bring delightful creative production 
in rhythm. 

Many primary teachers seem to have little 
faith in music being able to direct the child’s 
rhythmic creation. They impose their own 
nterpretation so that all joy of self-ex- 
pression is lost. 1 observed such a lesson 
which was really a sad experience because 
it was so typical of much unthinking in- 
struction of today. The teacher instructed 
her tiny tots in the first grade to imitate 
her in placing their right arms in a hori- 
zontal position, with hands in front. Then 
she informed them that she was going to 
play a march and, on all rhythmic accents 
they were to make a decisive downward 
movement of the hand. Then they were to 
let the hand recover its original position on 
the unaccented beats. 

In another lesson where a beautiful spring 
song was to be interpreted in rhythm, the 
teacher instructed her pupils to walk eight 
steps to the front, then eight steps back, then 
four front, then four back and turn around 
in place. While the children had felt the 
spirit of the song in a slight degree before 
this exercise began, in the strenuous effort 
of counting steps forward and back all feel- 
ing for spirit was lost. 

I observed another lesson the 
eacher nad faith in both music and children. 
Mendelssohn’s Scherzo was played and 
every child was given an opportunity to 
show what the music said to him. With 
happy upturned faces and far spread arms, 
they skipped and ran as directed from 
“within,” creating a dance more beautiful 


where 


than any conforming to a pattern imposed 
from “without.” 
A wide experience in this type of creative 


rhythm extending through the first three 
or four years of a child’s school life would 
give him a basic training not only for music 
but for many other life activities. Creative 
production in poetry is based on rhythm as 
is also creative production in prose. In 
forming a simple sentence one inserts words 
that are not absolutely necessary to the 
meaning because the swing of the sentence 
demands it. 

Rhythm lightens labor of any kind. He 
who writes or walks or works in rhythm 
facilitates his task. Would that music teach- 
ers would catch the vision of what creative 
rhythm means to a child’s development when 
it is spontaneous, free and bold. 


ENSEMBLE SINGING 


In the last few months I have wondered 
many times whether or not we were making 
our ensemble singing draw out to the maxi- 
mum the creative capacities in each partici- 
pant. Much depends on the material selected 
and on “whether or not the selected material 
is so aproached that the learner participates 
imaginatively and emotionally in the inci- 
dents or moods presented.” 

Dr. Courtiss of the University of Michi- 
gan hits at parrot-like imitation in relating 
this incident. “Recently, at an institute, he 
saw a mixed group of boys and girls walk 
out on the stage before an audience and sing 
at the direction of their leader, a music 
teacher. The performance was very perfect 
with respect to its technical aspects, so he 
The children, however, behaved 
They gave every sign of 


was told. 
like trained seals. 
being dependent upon the direction of their 
leader, doing and singing because they had 
to and showing relief when the ordeal was 
over. He said, from his point of view, music 
and all other artistic performances are of 
the highest value when they are creative ex- 
pressions of joyous emotions. He said, 
‘Personally I should prefer a group of boys 
and girls who came forward and sang fear- 
lessly and joyously because they enjoyed 
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singing and because they wished others to 
share their joy. I prefer joyous self-ex- 
pression to the perfection of execution.’ ” 

What John Erskine has said about the 
teaching of poetry may shed light on the 
teaching of choral literature. “The desire 
to teach poetry as I understand it, is the 
desire to provide others with just such new- 
births in the world of imagination as we have 
received. Teaching poetry in this sense, is 
not teaching meter or verse forms, nor even 
teaching the subject matter of poems, it is 
the multiplying of those fortunate moments 
when the soul is dilated and the universe 
enlarged.” 


Tue Stupy oF Music LITERATURE 


In bringing experience in music liter- 
ature to upper grade and to junior and 
senior high school students, a teacher has 
every opportunity to lead her class toward 
inquiry. This is truly creative production. 
The old time question and answer recitation 
is being replaced by a free interchange of 
thought. The teacher is not the center of 
every discussion but is only an adult mem- 
ber of the group, who by occasional ques- 
tions partially directs the pupils’ thinking. 
Pupils in their early teens take the keenest 
delight in participation in open forum dis- 
cussions, choosing between alternatives and 
drawing their own generalizations. 

Such observations as these I have heard 
lately in an exchange of ideas in a junior 
high school class. 

Sonata form was being studied through 
the First Movement of the Haydn Surprise 
Symphony. The class had become familiar 
with the two themes and had heard the in- 
troduction and exposition several times. 
One child ventured to guess which of the 
two themes would be heard in the develop- 
ment. An argument followed in which one 
boy stubbornly held to his opinion that the 
first theme would be developed. “Why,” he 
declared, “the second theme couldn’t be de- 


veloped. You can’t develop lightning.” 
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What fine discrimination for a junior high 
school lad. His answer showed a grasp of 
the character of the second theme which he 
probably never would have felt by reading 
all the information printed about the Sur- 
prise Symphony. 

In a study of the Egmont Overture, after 
the Egmont theme had been played many 
times, one girl said that from this theme she 
would judge that Egmont was a person who 
decided what he wanted to do and then went 
straight and did it. Later a boy suggested 
that the Egmont theme lost its strength and 
determination as the Overture progressed. 
This alert class needed no program notes on 
this overture; to them the music told its 
own story. 

In the appreciation lesson of the old 
school, the teacher read a few facts from a 
history and then in an authoritative manner 
passed these facts on to his class. The 
pupils’ part was to remember not to think. 
I remember visiting such a class. It seemed 
that on the day before my visit the teacher 
had given his class a page of facts about the 
cello, and when I arrived in the class he was 
literally raving because no one remembered 
the names of the strings, no one remembered 
how they were tuned, and in the words of 
the teacher, aside to me, “this was a dumb 
class.” I ventured to ask if anyone in the 
class played the cello. No one did. Did 
anyone ever expect to play the cello? No 
one did. Had anyone ever heard a great 
cellist? No, but one boy’s sister had heard 
Casals not long before. Then we dug out 
some beautiful recordings by Casals and be- 
fore the period was over most of the class 
were expressing themselves freely in a dis- 
cussion of cello music, the possibilities and 
charms of the instrument, and one boy who 
had been very indifferent at first said he 
believed he’d like to take up the study of the 
cello. 

Drilling in the retention of an array of 
isolated facts is still called music appreci- 
ation in some schools. A teacher of this 
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formal informational type was recently a 
visitor in a class where expressive instinct 
had been given a chance. This visitor, so 
accustomed to the question and answer 
method, could not understand why the 
teacher was not “pouring in” information 
or trying to “pull out” what she had already 
“poured in.” She kept quiet as long as pos- 


sible and then she broke out—*‘Children, 
what string instrument in the orchestra plays 
the tenor part?” 

A silent class—Why bring that up? The 
class had been listening to the Invitation to 
the Dance and had been charmed with the 
opening conversation between the cello and 
the violin, so one boy trying to connect the 
question with the lesson ventured to guess 
the “cello,” to which the visitor emphatic- 
ally said, “Oh, no, the viola plays the tenor 
part.” But the class seemed perplexed. 
They had attended a concert only a few days 
previous and had heard “In a Village” in 
which the viola and English Horn had alter- 
nated in tuneful short solos. 

More questions—What woodwind instru- 
ment plays the tenor part and what brass 
instrument plays the tenor part’ Before 
they had time to think, the questions were 
answered by the inquirer. The clarinet and 
the French horn. And again the members 
of the class were perplexed. They remem- 
bered that the clarinet played the lovely 
melody in the Rustic Wedding Symphony 
and they also remembered the part which 
the French horn played in calling the fairies 
into the Oberon Overture and in bringing 


atmosphere into the Mignon Overture 
through the Mignon melody, ‘Knowest 


Thou the Land.” 

More questions—How is clarinet tone 
produced? One boy who played the clarinet 
seemed to want to answer but he gave his 
own answer and not the one found in a 
book, so the visitor hastened to say, “The 
tone is produced by the vibration of a single 


reed in the mouth of the player, which in 


turn causes the vibration of the air in the 
cylindrical tube of the instrument.” 

In fifteen minutes this question and an- 
swer specialist had carried the class com- 
pletely out of the atmosphere of beautiful 
music away from original thinking and in 
fact, away from an inclination to display 
initiative by giving them the inferiority 
complex. 

When will we teachers off the 
shackles of imitation and superficiality and 


throw 


so set the stage that our pupils may have 
opportunity to develop critical openminded- 
ness, understanding and judgment? 

Would that we music supervisors were 
more interested in child growth than in our 
stunts, that we were more concerned with 
building desirable attitudes than in cram- 
ming isolated facts ; and above all else, would 
that we might keep ourselves in tune with 
music itself because “beauty dwells as much 
in the one feeling it as in the thing sensed.” 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
(Continued from Page 9) 





Several prominent Americans will furnish 
short musical programs; among these we 
expect Guy Maier and Ernest Schelling. 
Prof. David Stanley Smith’s new violin con- 
certo is to be played by Charles Griffith, of 
New York, and Arthur Shepherd, of 
Cleveland. 

We now know of something over seventy- 
five who have made their definite plans for 
attending the conference in Lausanne, and 
each mail brings inquiries from others why 
are planning to attend. A cable has just been 
received from Mr. Scholes of the English 
Committee assuring us of splendid attend- 


ance from England and the provinces, and 


it is safe to assume that there will be at 
least 150 American and 250 British musi- 
cians at this first joint meeting. 

Such an opportunity may not soon recur! 
Go this summer if you possibly can! Write 
the Journal editor for any type of informa- 
tion about the meeting! 
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FOUNDATION TO BAND PLAYING 


A (First) Beginners’ Combination Band and Orchestra Book 
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INSTRUMENTATION 
Db Piecote Rasscoa 
Ed Ctartnet Bb Cornet— 
Obve & C Sane- Trumpet 
© (Conductor) 






Bass Piase hee 


Piano Part. 
Other Parts 15 
A few excerpts from reviews of 
eupervisers and band teachers: 
THERON D. PERKINS. 
in Walter Jacobs Monthly 
Mr. Griffin, in his Peundation 
te Band Playing. has met these 


requirements. It ia quite evident 
that he is a practical bagd man 
as well as an able instructor, and 
ft can well believe 


as m ad 
formed that with this method he 
was able to produce in less than 
valf a state cham- 


band, starting with 


y teetructor 
should be able to produce good 
resulta with this sethod, whether 
or not he hes had previous ex- 
perience in class bs _work, 

Panag D_ PERKINS, 
Cen or, cornet virtuoso, com- 
Poser aad teacher. who is now 
devoting practically his entire 
tome to juvenile bands 


Mr. Perkins is the dean of boys 
band instructors and directors of 
New Englend, if not of the coun- 
try. 

ee 
—Gustave Saenger in 
the “Metronome.” 
Tre two essentials of the ele- 


method of instruction. 
p to expect that every 





director in the country will be 
eq sipped — a complete know:- 
edge o 


ry instrument in the 
od Ther refore, the method of 
ea 





truction must be y to 

her and text-book 

casion arises. It must 

d graphic, never in- 

volved and thoroughly prac tical. 
it must place particular e 

phasis upen the rudimentary 

knowledge of each instrument 

and «it must progress far enough 


to lead the band to some degr 
of proficiency in ensemble olay- 
ing 

it hae 


This in a large order 


been most ade 


quately filled, how- 
ever, by “The Foundation te Baod 
Piaytag’ by Fred O. Griffer 

oe 


r hiengo, tit. 
w 


better, in fact, nothing els 
fille exactly the same need. al- 
though there are other books for 
the beginning band. 


a 
pect that by next fall it will be 
the most popular book in the 
field —Edueational Masic Burcau, 
tne. 











AN ELEMENTARY METHOD 


For individual and class instruction consisting of 84 exer- 


cises and easy pieces in 


SIXTEEN PROGRESSIVE LESSONS 


Arranged to ny FY beginners quickly and thoroughly 
R ex 


and evenly. 





planation of instruc- 





tion with each part. Hiustrations “of correct playing position, 
diagram charts for the wood wind instraments, showing correct 


and practical fingering. 


A GENUINE BEGINNER'S HAND BOOK 

(Studies, easy pieces and instructions) 
No lesson harder than the first if the 
preceding lesson has been learned thoroughly. 


for 16 weeks’ study. 


BAND TEACHERS, SUPERVISORS 
A fair musician with the help of “Foundation to Band 
Playing” can start and lead a boys’ and girls’ band (with or- 


chestra parts) to success. 


Following is an outline of each lesson: 


ING 
Diagram with full explanation showing correct note for 
each instrument to play while tuning. 
INTRODUCTION 
A concise explanation of the author's ideas, so they may 
be better understwud by the teacher, instructor and student. 





Since First Issued 


“FOUNDATION TO 
BAND PLAYING” 


The correct playing positiun, 
with explanation for each in- 
strument, has been added. Also 

prehensive dlagr charts, 
showing fingering of the follow- 
ing instruments: 
Saxophones Oboe 
Clarinets Flute 
Bassoon Piccolo 
If bought separately, price of 


charts alone would be from 15¢ 
to 50 each. 











ICE TO THE S 


ADV’ TUDENT 
Valuable advice given to the student for the study of his instrument. 


LESSON 


will have no trouble to understa: 


LESSON TWO. A complete explanation of this lesson and the other lessons are given. 
To show the easy progress of these lesons the first line of Lesson 2 is shown— 


n 8 is shown— 


Lesson 15 is shown— 


ONE. A comprehensive outline of the rudiments of music. So clear a very young student 


It will be seen from these lines that the book carries the student along by easy stages and no 
lesson is harder for the student than the first, provided he has learned each previous lesson well. 
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t Above melody ta followed by “MARCH PROGRESSIVE” which ts of the Dance Style. 
Lesson Nine. Sixteenth Notes and Pieces. 

Lesson Ten. Dotted Eighth Notes and Pieces. 
Lesson Eleven. Six-eighth Rhythm and Pieces. 
Lesson Fifteen. A concert waltz, illustrating the note combinations to be found in such music. 
he first line of lesson 2, printed above, it will be seen how gradually 


Twetve. Syncopation. 
Lesson Thirteen. Lesson in Melody Playing. 
Lesson Fourteen. March Time. 
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Lesson Sixteen. Seven Major Scales for Unison Practice. 
A programme Suggesting First Concert. 





hese books will be sent on approval, e. Sugerstecss or Instructors, 


« part. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


FREE RE E Sample Cornet 


or Trumpet Part 


School music supplies of every description, music books, band and orchestra music, 
and musical instruments. Write us for prices and discounts. 
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THE ROOT PROBLEM OF MUSICAL CONTESTS 
Ernest FowLes 
Music Lecturer, London 


Epitor’s Note: This timely paper adds a valu- 
able viewpoint to the current discussion as to the 
value of musical contests. It comes to us from the 
distinguished musician and lecturer who has 
charmed American audiences during the winter 
months and who has long been a prominent figure 
in music education in England. 


HE MUSIC Competition Festival— 
as it is called in Great Britain—has 


developed into an extremely useful means 
for promoting unity of aim in the perform- 
ance of music. Not so many years ago. 
many British musicians looked askance at 
the movement; but now, though an under- 
current of hostility is occasionally manifest. 
they have accepted the position and offer 
themselves unreservedly as judges. 

I have the advantage of having been in the 
movement as a judge for nearly twenty-five 
vears, and can therefore visualize the festival 
both from within and from without. 

There is no doubt that the contest move- 
ment has been a wonderful means of devel- 
oping performing skill in Great Britain. 
Whether it would be equally effective as an 
established American institution is, | under- 
stand, the matter in doubt. 

The question relates largely, if not en- 
tirely, to the subject of general musical cul- 
ture. It appears to me that identical cultural 
aims exist in America and Great Britain, 
but that these aims are dealt with very dif- 
ferently in the respective countries. Let us 
take America first. 

During my visit to the United States, | 
was privileged to visit many centres of gen- 
eral education. I found in practically every 
case earnest teachers of music and, in not a 
few cases, musicians of outstanding scholar- 
ship; moreover, I observed the existence of 
a machinery for developing musical discern- 
ment which is almost certainly unique in the 
world of educational music. 

It is therefore an argument against con- 
tests: that America is finding her way to- 





wards a scheme of musical enlightenment 
which, conceivably, may render their con- 
tinuation undesirable. 

On the other hand, it ought to be widely 
recognized that the existence of centres for 
the appreciation and understanding of music 
does not necessarily advance the culture of 
solo instrumental and vocal performance. 
This is a point which merits the closest 
investigation. 

All depends upon the nature of the aims 
of American musicians. Do they place a 
higher value upon the dissemination of a 
national love for the art of music than upon 
the production of skillful players and sing- 
Or, do they place these two ideals 
upon the same level? It is upon the answer 
to this question that the issue really depends. 
If, for instance, musicians regard national 
progress in the mere estimation of music 
(that is, apart from the power to perform) 
as the thing of prior importance to their 


ers? 


country, the musical contest must of sheer 
If, on the con- 
trary, they rank executive achievement with 
hand or voice as an equal ideal for the race, 
the contest assumes a very important posi- 
tion in the national musical curriculum. 


necessity take a back seat. 


Assuming that American musicians are 
agreed upon the point that the two aims are 
of equal merit, would it not be wise to con- 
sider whether the continuance of musical 
contests would disturb or injure the existing 
machinery for the dissemination of an ap- 
preciative love for music? This could be 
decided only after a thorough examination 
of the curriculum of each educational centre 
involved. 
be given to musical development; while, at 
least, the young people are at school; and 
though music is rightly regarded in America 


After all, only a limited time can 


as an integral part of education, it must not 
be allowed to absorb young students in their 
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Melody Way Methods 
This Summer 


No matter where you live you can attend a Melody Way Institute 
this summer. These institutes will be held in various cities 
throughout the country. Every one will be supervised by an au- 
thorized Melody Way normal instructor. The purpose is to train 
music teachers in the Melody Way methods of class instruction. 


Hundreds of schools from coast to coast have adopted Melody 
Way. The number is increasing every week. The need for 
Melody Way teachers is urgent. You can qualify yourself for 
this work by attending one of the Melody Way Institutes this 
summer. 


Melody Way is a modern method of teaching piano and violin in 
classes. It is being praised by music supervisors everywhere be- 
cause of the marvelous results obtained. It starts with a singing 
approach to music that fascinates students and enables them to 
progress rapidly. Private teachers, also, are having great success 
with Melody Way. 

Mail the coupon for information on Melody Way and a list of 


cities and dates of Melody Way Institutes so you can plan now 
to attend. 








Muiessner Institute of Music 
1219 Kimball Hall, Chicago 


Miessner Institute of Music, M.S.J.—5-29 


1219 Kimball Hall, Wabash and Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Please send me a list of cities where Melody Way Institutes will 
be held this summer and the dates. Also include information on 
Melody Way to Play Piano (), Melody Way to Play Violin [. 
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teens to the exclusion of the other and 
equally important parts of education. 

Now as to Great Britain. In the first 
place she lacks much of the fine machinery 
so liberally provided by America. There is 
no organized effort in appreciative work. 
The supply of teachers is inadequate to the 
need. Here and there may be found excel- 
lent centres of musical development, but 
Great Britain as a whole is still under the 
cloud of misapprehension with regard to the 
educational mission of music. America has 
decided that music is one of the integers of 
modern education. This is a doctrine only 
only occasionally met with in Great Britain. 
In other words, progress in the educational 
side of music is in the hands, not of a true 
cultural system, but of the comparatively 
few musical educationists who have the nec- 
essary vision and foresight to persevere. 

It is for this reason that the cult of the 
objective side of music appeals more 
strongly to the Englishman. For genera- 
tions, he has been virtually taught that music 
consists of the act of performance. The 
great schools of music have contributed to 
this phase of thought, and musical contests 
have therefore had a congenial soil in which 
to grow. 

These facts reveal the real difference be- 
tween music as it is educationally regarded 
in America and Great Britain respectively. 
In America, the trend is towards national 
musical enlightenment with a possible minus 
in the direction of actual performance. In 
Great Britain, the trend is towards the 
executive management of instrument or 
voice with an undoubted minus as regards 
musical enlightenment. 

Personally, I do not see why the two aims 
should not be unified. But every question 
of the kind must ultimately be determined 
by the claims of music itself. No human 
interest however powerful, no artificial de- 
mands for contests, no personal element, 
should be allowed to obscure the great prin- 
ciple involved. This principle may be de- 
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scribed as the development of the musical 
instinct in the individual. America has 
taken to herself the task of following this 
principle. She is doing her utmost to com- 
pass it. Then, in years to come and when 
the fruits of the present efforts become 
manifest, it is more than possible that a 
demand for musical contests may arise from 
the expressed desire of the people at large 
to test themselves in personal performing 
skill. 

Many American musicians may think— 
like their brethren of Great Britain—that 
the development of solo playing and singing 
power must of necessity bring about in- 
creased love and appreciation of the art in 
general. I do not myself think so. Form- 
erly it was a favorite doctrine of mine, but 
riper experience has proved to me beyond 
all doubt that music, as a living art, is very 
frequently as a sealed book to the most 
brilliant executants. Fine performing power 
ought to be always the outcome of inward 
appreciation, and when proper teaching 
methods are followed this is invariably the 
case. It is a sad fact, however, that solo 
instrumental or vocal culture is often pur- 
sued to the almost total exclusion of those 
spiritually cleansing elements which make 
music the humanizing force it is. 

At the same time, it may be wise to re- 
member that music probably makes a greater 
diversity of appeals to the individual than 
any other art. In many cases, it remains in 
the purely subjective stage; to others, it is 
merely a matter of doing something with 
instrument or voice; while there is an in- 
finity of appeals between the two extremes. 
It is therefore entirely for American musi- 
cians to decide whether they wish the sub- 
jective intaking of music (appreciation) to 
be supplemented by the form of outgiving 
(performance) ; and whether they wish to 
attempt that hardest of all tasks—the trans- 
formation of the outward and spectacular 
portrayal of music into the inward and 


spiritual. In our generation, at least, there 
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School Music of Compelling Interest 


SUPPLEMENTARY Ask the privilege of an examination of the chorus numbers 
CHORUSES FOR listed here and you will find, after doing so, some of the 
EVERY occasion very best SCHOOL MUSIC, in 2, 3 and 4-part singing 
that may be found anywhere, for every school room, en- 
tertainment and concert purpose. 
Herein is listed in classifications, compositions by such eminent composers as 
Sousa, Nevin, DeKoven, Spross, Speaks, Hahn, Hawley, Bliss, Huerter, Parker, 
Ware, Gaynor, Hammond, Wells, with some new arrangements of famous 
numbers. 


BOYS’ GLEE CLUB GIRLS’ GLEE CLUB 


Sparkling numbers with just the right text and 
with tuneful and harmonious measures. 





Here are a half-dozen enlivening numbers. 


















FOR BOYS—T. T. B. B. FOR TWO-PART SINGING 
ETT Vargas 2871 .12 When I do wrong.............................. Clark 2872 .06 
Mandalay Speaks 2832 .15 Mighty lak a Rose............................ Nevin 2820 .10 
A Tale of a Ginger Jar................ Gaynor 2870 .12 } nay Ee tN — pn y~ 
I'll take you home again Kathleen........ 2837 .10 Recessional ‘ DeKoven 2583 .12 
Down in Nodaway scnssauaegucssnessonsans Gaynor 2869 .10 FOR THREE-PART SINGING 
Wishin’ and Fishin’... Wells 2861 .10 Minor and Major........................Spross 2840 .12 

And then again the boys will be happy in the pd by Wisp Bee ta eee . ——— pa .- 


singing of these six additional numbers, the ar- Venetian Love Song...... 
rangement for S. A. B. with the melody for the I shall not pass again this way. _Effinger 2805 .12 
The Lure of the Gypsy Trail........ Jones 2790 .12 


boys. : 
: FOR FOUR-PART SINGING 
FOR S. A. B.—MELODY IN BASS Sweet Good Night... Massenet 2867 .12 
The H he Wi F IIE :eiulaisss sh ccladctaiiesadduciammaaesail Bischoff 2866 .15 
A : a rg a oe -- Come down laughing streamlet... Spross 2384 .29 
~ > e Dute ar “4 : a 7 A Sonnet to the Moon................... Brown 2744 .15 
i t ith thi e 
a ie m4 lag dau oe yee 2851 12 TWO NOVELTIES FOR SOPRANO, ALTO AND 
Rese Fable....................- : BASS WITH THE MELODY IN THE ALTO .... 
Springtime ................... 2843 615 Supposing on. -o..-neccoecccsesceeesee-eoes Bischoff 2888 .10 





Hammond 2853 .10 





Venetian Love Song 2823 .12 Cloud Shadows ..... 


a. > 








FOR MIXED VOICES—FOUR-PART CHORUS FAMOUS CANTATAS FOR GIRLS’ VOICES 
A half-dozen attractive choruses for soprano, A Midsummer Night—For three-part chorus, 
alto, tenor, and bass that will appeal to your by Paul Bliss. The text tells of stars and 
singers in the Junior-Senior High. fireflies, shadows, stormfiends, raindrops, 
The Green Cathedral.......................... 2831 .15 birds and sumbeams............----------sseseeeeseeeneees -60 
A Venetian Serenade ie 2272 .12 A Spring Symphony—For three-part chorus, 
The Call of Spring......... 2373 .10 by Florence Golson. The title depicts the 
Homeland of the free 21238 .15 beauty of this charming cantata.................... -60 
The Stars and Stripes forever.......Sousa 2028 .10 Near to Nature’s Heart—For two-part chorus, 
BD I rrsensscenenessanceenersensinintmionnnni Speaks 2164 .10 by W. F. See. The music has grace and 
sparkle, immediately impressive in its me- 
FOR MIXED VOICES—FOUR-PART CHORUS BI CUI eclectic ectecrsctchatenntncineesnennsceneaicinacneet 60 
Paul Revere’s Ride—A cantata for mixed cho- 
rus. The text by Longfellow, the music by FOR UNCHANGED VOICES 
A. J. Gantvoort. The musical setting of this The Recue of Will Stutly.—From Tales of 
cantata closely follows, without repetition Robinhood. A cantata for unchanged voices, 
of any of the stanzas, the directness of the written for two-part singing, with piano 
ardent and high-spirited poem, and is a most accompaniment, by S. S. Myers. The pic- 
effective composition, its solos and choruses turesque incidents of the text are from an 
being of the highest order of writing. A old English poem written some time during 
timely work, rythmically tuneful, well the fourteenth century, and which has been 
suited for High School choruses and Com- transcribed into present day English and 
munity singing; a real American contata. set to music in the form of a cantata for 
Orchestra parts are obtainable. Vocal score, two-part singing for children of the fifth 
STII cc snscssieniccininibiniiahetabseianilimnciitianinietitiipammieniaiatinnamnapaiin -75 and sixth school grades..................--s---ecsessesee -60 


The items listed above may be had for examination from the paititibeis 
Complete descriptive catalogs for the asking. 


THE JOHN CHURCH?COMPANY 
1107 Jackson Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


These publications can be obtained from your accustomed dealer. 
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will always be people to whom the acts of 
playing or singing constitute music. It is 
altogether an open question whether special 
legislation should be made for such! 

There is yet another point. The enormous 
growth in school orchestras, now most hap- 
pily characteristic of America, may be the 
final determining factor. This is another 
of the ways in which the question of con- 
tests may be forced into the front. The 
present generation is not, and cannot be, the 
time of testing. It is the next generation 
which will reveal possibilities undreamed of 
by this. As America advances in the civili- 
ties of music, she will probably find an out- 
let in contest movements. In this, she will 
merely follow the routine of all human pro- 
gress. Rivalry is the key to the worlds of 
invention and discovery. Why not to the 
world of art? 

I have referred so often to the appreci- 
ative side of teaching that I must seek par- 
don for yet another reference. National 
help in the appreciation of music is the 
present aim of American musicians. It is a 
great, an enormous, aim. Perhaps, it will 
of itself eventually lead to the develo, “ent 
of capable performers. The desire to do 
something one’s self should be one of the 
products of healthy appreciation. But it is 
necessary to observe that this is the true 
sequence. When performance is the out- 
come of knowledge and experience it is far 
more likely to be the real thing than when 
the act of performance per se has been 
placed first in the curriculum. The one is a 
certainty, the other only a possibility. When 
performing power rests upon a basis of 
understanding (appreciation), the result is 
always tremendous; and this is what I 
frankly believe will fall to the lot of the 
next American generation. 

But—and this is a very important “but”— 
is it absolutely certain that the classes held 
for the appreciative study of music are 
everywhere presided over by teachers who 
are themselves capable exponents of music, 
teachers who are perfectly free from the 


vice of “stunts”? Are these teachers able, 
for example, to play—not necessarily bril- 
liantly but sufficiently to make their demon- 
strations convincing and logical? A weak 
or sentimental leader of an appreciation 
class is worse, far worse, than no leader at 
all. Work of this kind needs ardent musi- 
cianship, width of vision, and strong human- 
ity—to say nothing of public spirit. Should 
America decide not to develop musical con- 
tests, then ought she to see to it that the 
present regenerative work now being done 
in schools is of the highest possible quality. 
That the contest movement will spread, in 
the next generation at least, may be taken 
as certain; and, should America have so 
ordered her appreciative work in this gen- 
eration that general musical enlightenment 
becomes an accomplished fact in the next, 
there can be no doubt that her contests will 
be second to none in the world. But the 
condition must be faithfully observed. 

I have learned enough of America and 
American musical life to realize that, when 
contests become universal throughout the 
country, she will throw herself wholeheart- 
edly into the great adventure. The one 
thing which, at present, appears to me to 
be vital is that she should not disturb her 
present attitude towards the educational 
treatment of music. Improve it, she may; 
but national enlightenment in so _ great 
a thing as music is too great, too vast an 
ideal to be jeopardized. No! If progress 
in playing and singing is likely to supplant 
the interest in appreciative work now mani- 
fest in the schools in America, then—and I 
say it advisedly though every one of my 
colleagues on either side of the Atlantic be 
against me—the musical contest stands self- 
condemned and should be abandoned. If, 
on the other hand, the two phases of musical 
culture can exist side by side, each helpful 
of the other, then he would scarcely merit 
the name of musician who would dare decry 
the contest movement, a movement so ob- 
viously capable of increasing the usefulness 
of music to the nation at large. 
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Selected by 


Victor L. F. Rebmann 
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Edited by 


Joseph E. Maddy 


Arranged by 


Tom Clark 


In this series of Twelve separate Suites by the 
classical masters of composition, one is astounded at 
the wealth of musical material available for the Junior 
Bands. So clever has been the arrangement of the series 
as to insure results that will far exceed all expectations. 


PRICE LiST 
(Each Suite) 


Edition ‘‘A’’ Small Band............ $3.00 
Edition ‘‘B’’ Full Band............. 4.50 
Edition ‘‘C’’ Symphony Band........ 6.00 


Separate Parts 


Conductor’s Score................. 50 
Eres Creer 


3 East 43rd St., G. SCHIRMER, Inc., New York 
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HIGH SCHOOL CREDIT COURSES IN MUSIC 


Report of the National Research Council of Music Education 


Epitor’s Note: The following Council report 
was drawn up by a sub-committee under the chair- 
manship of Prof. Edgar B. Gordon of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. About a year and a half 
ago Prof. Gordon, Prof. John W. Beattie of 
Northwestern University, and Russell V. Morgan 
of Cleveland, were requested to present a report 
on this subject to the Commission on Unit Courses 
and Curricula of the North Central Association 
of Secondary Schools and Colleges; this report 
was presented to the Commission in December 
1927, with the request that it be referred to the 
National Research Council for elaboration and 
completion. The chairman of the Commission so 
referred the report, and the Council now announces 
its final version. 

The adoption of this report by the five Sectional 
Conferences this spring makes it an official report 
of the National Conference. It will appear in the 
1928 Book of Proceedings, and is available in 
bulletin form as Council Bulletin No. 10, which 
may be purchased from the editor at 15c per 
copy singly or at 10c per copy in quantities of 
ten or more.—P. J. W. 


ForREWORD 


HE OUTLINE of courses contained 

in this report represents a revision of 
a report on music made to the committee 
of the Commission on Unit Courses and 
Curricula of the North Central Association 
of Secondary Schools and Colleges. 

In all essential points the report is un- 
changed. The National Research Council 
of Music Education has attempted, how- 
ever, to interpret, by means of a set of sub- 
ject aims and objectives, the larger educa- 
tional objectives tentatively adopted by the 
North Central Association. 

In the interests of educational clarity, the 
Council has seen fit to recast the statement 
of some of the courses. With the hope of 
making the sequence of courses more easily 
adaptable to large and small school systems, 
two additional courses—one in choral and 
one in instrumental music have been added. 





The fact should be kept in mind that the 
following courses are of curricular rather 
than of extra-curricular character. There 
is abundant justification for much extra- 
curricular music in the school program, but 


it should be considered independently and 
carried on apart from that which is studied 
for credit. 

The intention in this report is merely to 
indicate the type and general character of 
credit courses, leaving it for the special 
committees of the Music Supervisors Na- 
tionai Conference to develop content and 
recommended procedure. 


GENERAL EDUCATION OBJECTIVES 


Set up by the Commission on Unit Courses 
and Curricula of the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Secondary Schools and Colleges: 
I. Health Objective 
II. The Social Objective 
III. The Vocational Objective 
IV. The Leisure Time Objective 


(N.B. The following courses in music were 
treated according to the above objectives in 
the tentative report already presented to the 
Curricula Committee of the North Central 
Association. See issue, March, 1928, of 
North Central Association Quarterly.) 


SuBJEcT OBJECTIVES 


Proposed by National Research Council of 
Music Education= 


I. Ultimate Aims 

To strengthen the individual by providing 
him with a wholesome emotional outlet; to 
contribute to the development of the indi- 
vidual through the growth of his personal 
and social nature; to enhance life during 
periods of both work and leisure by pro- 
viding that elevation of spirit which comes 
from a contact with the beautiful. 


II. Immediate Objectives 


1. To develop a love for and appreci- 
aiion of good music 
(a) Through beautiful singing of ap- 
propriate song material 














Making the Summer Profitable 


Supervisors of, Music and Private Music Teachers Can Readily 
Organize Special Summer |Music Study Classes in Various 
Branches and in Their,Own and Neighboring Communities. 


Here Are a Few Suggestions—Our Liberal Examination 
Privileges Will Help You in Your Decisions. 





Musical Harmony Classes for 
Juveniles 


YOUNG FOLKS’ PICTURE 
HISTORY OF MUSIC 


A Book That Magnifies the Average Child’s In- 
terest in All Music Study. Ideal for Easily Formed 
Special Summer Primaries in Musical History. 
By James Francis CooKE Price $1.00 
Starting with the fabled origins of music, this 
wonderful juvenile book soon leads to the facts re- 
lating to the growth of musical art in such an 
engaging manner that the young student is fas- 
cinated with musical lore. Little biographical out- 
lines and anecdotes are given of the old masters. 
The modern masters are briefly introduced, thus 
acquainting the young musician with practically all 
of the great composers. The attractive and inter- 
esting 100 or more cut-out pictures apparently pro- 
vide play with scissors and paste, but they enjoy- 
ably lead the child to a wealth of information on 
things musical. 





Musical History Classes for 
Music Lovers of All Ages 

STANDARD HISTORY OF MUSIC 
By James Francis Cooke Price $1.50 


Classes for school children, afternoon classes for 
the ladies, and evening classes for those who cannot 
conveniently devote daylight hours are possible if 
proper publicity, initiative and intelligence are com- 
bined in the teacher’s activities. Thousands of 
teachers know “The Standard History of Music” 
and how admirably it answers for a text book. 
Profusely  illustrated—Engagingly written,—Up- 
to-date,—The Most Popular Musical History. 





Harmony Classes Should Attract 
Many Ambitious Students 


HARMONY BOOK FOR BEGINNERS 
By PrestoN WARE OREM Price $1.25 


A text-book that lays a most substantial foundation 
for real musicianship by making the first steps in 
harmony easy to grasp. It is excellent for class 
or private instruction, as well as an admirable 
book for self-help. It gives the main essentials of 
the subject in a simple, understandable and inter- 
esting manner, without the confusing element of 
rules, rules and rules. 





Piano Classes for Very 
Young Beginners 


MUSIC PLAY FOR 
EVERY DAY 


Published in Twenty Playtimes For Convenient 
use in Class Instruction 


Price, Each Playtime ......- « 25 cents 


Published in Four Books For Use In Class or 
Private Instruction 


Price, Each Book .....+ +--+ « 4 cents 


Published Complete—Best for Private Instruc- 
a ee ee Price, $1.25 


An “irresistible” and phenomonally successful 
book for piano beginners that engages the interest 
of children just like a delightful little tot’s story 
and picture book. Uses the practical ways in which 
children can be led to an eagerness for beneficial 
knowledge and musical performing ability. Filled 
with charming and captivating pages that give much 
in fascinating pictures, pretty little melodies, story- 
like explanations and game-like procedures. 





Perhaps you have thoughts along other lines for your musical activities this sum- 
mer either in classes you wish to conduct or self-study upon some particular branch 
of music. Tell us what they are and ask us to suggest materials that will help you. 
As summer musical reading is something of interest to all musicians, we will be 
glad to send you without charge, upon request, our “Descriptive Catalog of 


Musical Literature.” 





THEODORE PRESSER CO. 
DIRECT MAIL SERVICE ON EVERYTHING IN MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS 
THE WORLD’S LARGEST 1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET CATALOGS ON ANY CLASS 


STOCK OF MUSIC 


PHILADFLPEIA, PA. 


OF MUSIC SENT FREE 
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(b) Through instrumental perform- 
ance of those qualified 

Through aesthetic enjoyment of 
listening to much beautiful music 
Through the correlation of music 
with literature and history 
Through the study of musical 
form to increase the intellectual 
understanding of music 

Through the preparation of ma- 
terial for special occasions, as- 
sembly periods, concerts, etc. 
Through special projects such as 
ensemble, chamber music, etc. 


(c) 
(d) 
(e) 


(f) 


(g) 


2. To develop Technical Power 

(a) Through training— 
meter sensing, physical response, 
time beating, Eurythmic, etc. 
Through  sight-singing, found- 
ation drill, solfeggio, dictation, 
etc. 
Through ear training 
Through voice training 


rhythmic 


(b) 


(c) 
(d) 
(e) 
(f) 


Through instrumental training 
Through combination of music 
and dramatic action—opera, oper- 
etta, etc. 

(g) Through the encouragement of 
the creative faculty—musical com- 


position 


3. To develop the spirit of codperative 
service, thereby reénforcing spir- 
itual values. 

(a) Through providing that unity of 
spirit which may come to groups 
of people engaged in the perform- 
ance of beautiful music 
(b) Through the use of group musical 
activities that develop a capacity 
for living the group life 
Through altruistic service pro- 
jects—caroling, visits to hospitals, 
etc. 


(N.B. The acquirement of technique should 
be motivated and directed by musical feel- 
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ing and on the other hand genuine appreci- 
ation is dependent upon the acquirement of 
technical knowledge and power.) 


THEORY AND APPRECIATION 


Appreciation and History of Music—A 
Study of Musical Literature. 5 periods 
per week—1 or 2 years—1 or 2 units. 


The aims of this course are (1) to pro- 
vide the foundation for a broader culture; 
(2) to develop a discriminative power 
which will enable one to choose between the 
good and the bad; (3) to help the individual 
realize the importance of good taste in 
musical art; and (4) to make the future 
citizen appreciative of the values of art in 
civic life. 

The course should include a study of a 
large number of typical examples of musical 
literature together with those fundamentals 
of form and design essential for the intelli- 
gent enjoyment of music, also such historical 
material as may be necessary to give per- 
spective to the musical understanding. 

Assigned reading, prepared topics, analy- 
sis of various forms, musical participation 
(singing and playing) and a large amount 
of discriminative listening should be in- 
cluded in the course. 

To conduct this course successfully, there 
must be available for reference material 
similar to the following: 


Appreciation of Music—Mason 

Music an Art and a Language—Spalding 

Music Appreciation—Hamilton 

Grove’s Dictionary—6 vols. 

Listener’s History of Music—Scholes 

Education for the Needs of Life—Miller 

The Evolution of the Art of Music— 
Parry 

The Common Sense of Music—Spaeth 

Listener’s Guide to Music—Scholes 

Music and Life—Surette 

Beethoven and Forerunners—Mason 

Orchestral Instruments and What They 
Do—Mason 

The Standard Concert Guide—Upton 
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The Standard Concert Repertory—Upton 

The Standard Operas—Upton 

The Scope of Music—Buck 

Symphonies and Their Meaning—Goepp 
—3 vols. 

Historical 
Dowell 

One musical periodical such as Music and 
Youth, Musical America, or the Musical 
Courier 

For purposes of musical illustration there 
must be an excellent phonograph and 
an adequate supply of records; a repro- 
ducing piano with a library of rolls is 
strongly recommended. The radio also 
presents possibilities of use. 


and Critical Essays—Mac- 


Introduction to Harmony—S5 periods per 
week—1 sem.—¥ unit. 

A study of tonal material with respect to 
its rhythm, melody, harmony and design, 
thus involving ear training and a study of 
music symbols, terminology, intervals, key 
signatures, major and minor scales, elemen- 
tary chord structures, together with abun- 
dant practice in tue use of them. The 
material used to consist of melodies origin- 
ated by the students and studied in compari- 
son with existing musical examples. 


Harmony—5 periods per week—3 sem.— 

1% units. 

The purpose of the course is to provide: 

(a) A stimulus for the creative im- 
pulses of the student, rather than 
to serve merely as musical gram- 
mar. 

(b) To develop a capacity for har- 
monic analysis essential for sound 
musicianship. 

The work should consist of ear, keyboard 
and paper application of everything studied. 


CHorAL Music 


Elementary Chorus—3 periods per week— 
Y% unit; preferably 5 periods per week 
—¥, unit. No prerequisite. 

This course is for boys and girls who de- 
sire choral training and yet are unable to 
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qualify for Advanced Choral Music. This 
does not mean, however, that there should 
not be worthy educational aims and a con- 
secutively planned procedure employed. Em- 
phasis should be placed upon the singing of 
good though relatively simple material, and 
every effort made to develop a permanent 
interest in choral music. Pleasing tone qual- 
ity, true intonation, a proper balance of parts 
and artistic singing should be emphasized. 


Advanced Chorus—5 periods per week—'4 
unit per year. Prerequisite: Sight- 
reading ability, singing voice of good 
quality. 

This course contemplates choral study in 
groups where it will be possible to pay at- 
tention to voice training and to the develop- 
ment of individual skill in singing. Suffi- 
cient material must be selected from the best 
choral literature and the course planned in 
such a manner that systematic development 
of both skill and appreciation will result, 
and opportunity provided for becoming ac- 
quainted with a wide range of the best 
choral material. 


INSTRUMENTAL Music 


Orchestra—5 periods per week—™% unit 
per year. 

The purpose of this course is to provide 
players of orchestral instruments an oppor- 
tunity for the development of skill and for 
the enjoymeni of this form of ensemble 
playing. It is essential, therefore, that there 
be an instrumentation that is sufficiently 
complete for the characteristic qualities of 
the various choirs to be realized. It is only 
upon this basis that an adequate perform- 
ance of the literature of the symphony or- 
chestra may be approximated. 

The following minimum instrumentation 
is essential: 4 first violins, 4 second violins, 
2 violas, 1 cello, 1 bass, 1 flute, 2 clarinets, 
1 oboe, 1 bassoon, 2 trumpets (or cornets), 
1 trombone, 2 French horns, tympani, and 
percussion. 





THE FRANKLIN ieee 


IS THE RECOGNIZED SCHOOL EDITION BORDER & 


sian: ~ UES dae’ MV ners wes ‘CT Si wel 
ARRANGEMENTS BY CHRISTOPHER O’HARE 


RECENT ADDITIGNS 


FRANKLIN TWO-PART CHORALS 
286 A Life on the Ocean Wave ..................Ruseel .10 292 The Other Side the Hill Burnett-Emery 
287 The Robin's Return Fisher .12 293 Serenade (She Sleeps, My 
288 Rose of Allandale Nelson .10 Lady Sleeps ) Longfellow-Emery . 
289 Wher the Band Strikes Up 294 Friends, Tried and True (Souvenir)....Drdla . 
(A Le Francaise-A Frangesa March) Costa .12 295 Flower Song (Faust) Gounod 
290 Mary of Argyle Neleon _—" The Nightingale’s Song..........................Zeller . 
291 Little Star (Estrellita) 
FRANKLIN THREE-PART CHORALS FOR TREBLE VOICES 
A Life on the Ocean Wave .Russell . Blue Birds be Songs Are Swellin tfowek: 
The Robin's Return ‘ (Op. 39 No. 28) Techai oy 
When the Band Strikes Up 912 Night Shadows Falling (Andantino)... 
(A Le Prancaies-A Frangesa March) ‘ 913 The Flatterer 
Wind on the Hill .O'H ‘ 914 Faint Net, Though Dark Thy Way 
Glory of the Dawn ‘ “ (Samson and Delilah) Saint-Saens 
Merning (Peer Gynt Suite) rieg . 915 Little Star (Estrellita) .. Pence 
Sing Till The Clouds Roll By ‘ 917 The Tin Grenadiers (Toy Soldiers March) 
Marcheta (Mexican Serenade) ....Schertzinger Techaikowsky . 
Over The Waves (Sobre Las Olas) Rosas .12 919 The Nighiingale’s Song eller .10 
The Morn Breaks Fair (Athalia) Mendelssohn .10 
FRANKLIN her py? CHORALS (S. A. B.) 
I'll Sing Thee Songs of Araby.................. -10 551 The Swallow (La Golondrina) 
A Life on the Ocean Wave Sak -10 552 Bedouin Love Song 
When the Band Strikes Up 
(4 La Francaise-A Francesa March) Costa .12 


SUPERVISORS READY REFERENCE GUIDE 
New edition now ready, sent absolutely free upon request; contains specimen copies 
of NEW FRANKLIN CHORAL PUBLICATIONS. This book describes the merits of the 
FRANKLIN EDITION in a more convincing manner than columns of advertising matter. 


SEND FOR OUR COMPLETE LIST OF TWO- AND THREE-PART CHORALS 
AND FOUR-PART CHORUSES—MUSIC SENT ON APPROVAL. 





























OTHER RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
FRANKLIN TWO-PART CHORALS FRANKLIN THREE-PART CHORALS 


S & A—S & B—T & A—T & BorB (S.A 
Arkansaw Traveler 530 Thru’ All The Land 
(Humorous Paraphrase) ‘ (March Romaine) 
A Song Of India Rimsky-Korsakof . 531 Down On De Ole Yazoo 
Volga Boatmen’s Song Russian Folk Song . 532 A Song of India Rimsky- ‘Rorenkeg a 
Song Of The Storm 533 Volga Boatmen’s Song ......Russian Folk Song . 
(Caliph of Bagdad) ieldi P 534 Song of The Storm 
Curfew (Orpheus) . (The Caliph of Bagdad) 
March Wind (Olivette) ° 535 Curfew (Orpheus) 
Swinging (Roses from the and Strauss . 536 March Wind (Olivette) 
Woodland Night (Pique Dame) . ‘Von Suppe . 537 Swinging (Roses from the Ta .... Strauss . 
Pomona (Negro Folk Song) Hare . 538 Woodland Night (Pique Dame) . “Von Suppe . 
Whispering Hope P 539 Pomona (Negro Folk stein "H 
Turning Whirling 540 Whispering Hope .......... ssss------Hdawtherne . 
(La Fille de Madame Angol) Lecocqg . 541 Big Ben .. maps 
Humming Song Schumann . 542 The Monarch of The ‘Woods 
Dutch Dolls — Sl 543 The Midshipmite 
Can't Yo’ Ketch Dat Squir'l 544 Let Our Torches 
(Negro Children’s Folk Song) O'Hare . _(Ohimes of Normandy) Planquetie 
Night Shadows Falling 545 Gipsy John Olay . 
(Andantino) : 546 Night Shadows Falling (Andantino) ..Lemare . 
Songs My Mother Taught Me 547 Songs My Mother Taught Me 
Dvorak . (Gipsy Melody) 


(Gypsy Melody) 
SELECT THESE VOLUMES 
FRANKLIN FRANKLIN 
TWO-PART CHORATS THREE-PART CHORALS (S. A. B.) 
Volume I Volume I 
Containing 22 numbers eelected from the Franklin Containing 26 numbers selected from the Franklin 


Two-Part Chorals: Price $1.00. Three-Part Chorals, 8S. A. B.: Price $1.00. 
One book allowed at sample price 75 cents when ac- One book allowed at sample price, 75 cents when ac- 


cempanied with remittance. companied with remittance. 


THEY ARE SUITABLE FOR ALL OCCASIONS 














” 


ON 1 CAN BE PROCURED FROM YOUR DEALER OR FROM 
THE FRANKLIN EDITI ois Gao 4 


ae be KAY AND KAY MUSIC PUBL. CORP. NEW YORK a 


co AST Pblers a A Inc. , 




















The music played by such a group may be 
simple but must be musically worthwhile. 
Perfect intonation, good tone, accuracy of 
reading, and expressive performance are the 
ends sought. 


SUGGESTED TYPE OF REPERTOIRE 


McConathy-Stock, the Symphony Series 
(Silver, Burdett & Co.) 
Gluck, Dance of the Happy Spirits 
Bach, Air on the G string (Strings and 
Wood-wind } 
Handel, Minuet from F major Concerto 
Haydn, Andante from Surprise Sym- 
phony 
Schumann, Traumerie (Strings) 
Grieg, Norwegian Dance 
Tschaikowsky, Song Without Words 
Schubert, Marche Militaire 
Rebmann-Clarke, Beethoven Suite (G. 
Schirmer, Master Series for Young 
Orchestras. ) 
Bagatelle, op. 119, No. 5 
Andante from the Piano Sonata, op. 14, 
No. 2 
Minuet in G 
Adagio from the Sextet, op. 87 
Military March in C 
Willis Graded School Orchestra and Band 
Series 
Minuet from E flat Symphony, Haydn 
Spanish Dance, Moszkowski 
The Last Spring, Grieg 
Parting March, from Leonore, Raff 
Song of India, Rimsky-Korsakoff 
Laurel School Orchestra (Birchard) 
The Album, Schumann 
In the Woods, Godard 
Norwegian Serenade, Olesen 
Matrosenlied, Grieg 
Etheopian Dance, Delibes 
Bornschein, Five Early Classics for String 
Orchestra (Oliver Ditson) 
Bach, Prelude in C. 
Campra, Old French Gavotte 
Haydn, Romance in E flat 
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Monsigny, Rose and Colas 
Mozart, Rondo in G 


Band (Elective). Five periods per week— 
laboratory type—1l yr; % unit. 

In order that credit for band may be ac- 
cepted, the following minimum instrumen- 
tation is necessary: 8 B flat clarinets, 1 flute 
and piccolo, 1 oboe, 1 bassoon, 4 cornets or 
trumpets, ] baritone, 2 trombones, 2 tubas, 
preferably 1 E flat and BB flat, 3 French 
horns in F or E flat, and 2 percussion, with 
instruments added in the following order: 
2 B flat clarinets, 1 additional French horn, 
1 trombone, 1 E flat clarinet, 1 alto clarinet, 
1 bass clarinet, 2 trombones, and 4 saxo- 
phones—B flat, E flat, tenor and baritone. 

It should be a fundamental conception 
that the band is organized essentially as a 
musical organization rather than for utility 
purposes. 

With such an instrumentation, music of 
a symphonic character is possible. True in- 
tonation, accuracy and skill in reading, and 
expressive performance are the ends to be 
obtained. The following suggested list will 
aid in realizing the above: 


OVERTURES 
1. Golden Sceptre ................ Schlep pegrell 
\ Suppe 
3. Merteen LA oer Werdt 
© EA scccitinaninnn Keler-Bela 
S. TNE cnctiendcttmtsne Schubert 
GC I vncecsecictinsncnnssiabcadinlone Hadley 


SUITES AND BALLETS 
7. Three dances from Henry VIII 


German 
8. Ballet Egyptian ......................... Luigini 
Di CIID secisiciviininsissienciittindiconnaiia Bizet 
10. Ballet Music, “Rosamunde’’....Schubert 
ae BO eee ee Grieg 
ee ee ee Delibes 


Marches, waltzes, operatic selections, and 
novelties are to be used in the proper pro- 
portion, but they should be a means rather 
than an end. 

















The two McKeesport, Pa., High School Bands, organized by Frank Holton & Company during 1928 


wo Successful Bands in the 
Same School the Same Year! 


O you think that one successful school band in a single school is an achievement? 
Then what would you call two bands—both organized in the same year, both in 
the same school, both playing a concert in 12 weeks! 

These startling results are what occurred at the McKeesport, Pa., High School just 
last year, under the direction of Director of Instrumental Music, Mr. E. J. Stribny. 
Frank Holton & Company’s plan was so strikingly successful with the first band in 
February that we were again called upon to organize the second band in October, which 


is equally successful. 


A Playing Band in 12 Weeks—Guaranteed! 


The Holton plan guarantees success, without 
burdening superintendent or supervisor. It 
has stood the test in over 200 schools. It has 
established Wisconsin as the most successful 
school band state in the Union. 


Five more schools can now use’ it. These five 
schools should be in neighboring towns, near 
enough to one another to be reached by road 
or rail from day to day. 


We Interest Children and Parents 


Superintendent is entirely relieved of the 
tedious work and definite responsibility of in- 
teresting children or parents in purchasing in- 





struments, making proper choice of instrument 
and guaranteeing each child’s progress. 


No Conflict With Class Work 


Instruction is conducted during regular study 
periods. Any child from fourth grade up is 
eligible. Any number of students can par- 
ticipate. 

Write at once, giving your grade and high 
school enrollment and if possible mention 
names of Superintendents in neighboring towns 
who deserve a band. 


FRANK HOLTON & CO. 
600 Church St. Elkhorn, Wis. 
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Ensemble Playing: 3 periods per week—% 
unit ; 5 periods per week—% unit. 

The purpose of this course is to provide 
opportunity for smaller instrumental groups 
to engage in the performance of chamber 
music and other forms of music, utilizing 
less than the full orchestra instrumentation. 
String trios, quartets, brass groups, wood- 
wind combinations come within the scope of 
this course. 

The music studied must be of excellent 
character, and, in so far as possible, be used 
in the original arrangements. 

Artistic work, refined ensemble and gen- 
eral excellence of individual performance 
are the ends sought. 

Suggested repertoire: 

Haydn, Trios for violin, cello, and 
piano. 

Beethoven, Trios for violin, cello, and 
piano. 

Haydn, Quartets for 2 violins, viola, 

and cello. 

Beethoven, Quartets for 2 violins, viola, 
and cello. 

Selected movements. 


Applied Music (Under outside teachers by 
school authorities.) 4% unit per yr. One 
30 minute private lesson per week; one 
hr. practice daily. 

Instruction in applied music taken for 
credit with teachers outside the regular 
school system, should include: correct posi- 
tion with its relation to the natural pro- 
duction of good tone; scales and arpeggios 
played in rhythms in major and minor keys; 
sight reading; in the case of piano, pedal- 
ing; in the case of stringed instruments, 
bowing; the various types of touch; music 
chosen from the works of composers gen- 
erally recognized as the best; music which 
shall represent the various forms, such as 
march, waltz, gavotte, sonata ; in the case of 
pianists and organists, the complete cadences 
in all keys; correct interpretation as de- 
manded by the pieces of various types 
studied. Credit not to exceed 2 units. 
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Written application must be made in 
duplicate by the pupil, with the counter- 
signature of the parent, to the principal of 
the high school not later than the second 
week of the school year, requesting per- 
mission to take applied music for a specific 
amount of credit with a private teacher 
properly accredited by the school authorities. 
When approved by the principal, one copy 
of the application should be signed and re- 
tained for the school office, the other copy 
signed and returned to the student, who will 
present the approved application to the ac- 
credited private instructor when registering 
with such instructor for work with credit. 

The teacher shall submit to the principal, 
on a form provided by the school, a monthly 
report of the work done by the pupil. 

At the close of each semester, each pupil 
taking applied music for credit shall be ex- 
amined by a person selected by the school 
authorities. 





PRINCIPAL AND PROGRATI 
(Continued from Page 13) 


manual skills developed are worth it, and 
the interest gained for music is immeasurabe. 
The rhythmic games, dances and dramatics 
all have inter-relations with the school pro- 
gram and a good teacher can justify the time 
required. The Principal should act as an 
advisor to the teacher and help her to secure 
the most from her time and effort. 

The Principal? Surely he should love and 
appreciate music and art. He can stimulate 
his teachers, his children and his patrons. 
He can dignify music and instill a desire in 
the hearts of his children to be musicians. 
He should have a definite plan—a plan 
which includes each grade of his school— 
and he should be able to estimate how well 
this plan is being met. He should be able 
to tel} if his plan is reasonable. He must 
guard against too much formalism and pro- 
vide opportunities for creative work, just as 
in other subjects. He must be the champion 
of the child. 








Silva-Bet —the first successFuL metal clarinet 











Silva-Bet clarinet section of the High School Band, Lockport, N. Y. 


“The Greatest Discouragement of All 
is a Poor Instrument” 


OU know the importance of giving 
students every chance and of work- 

ing with the finest equipment. 
Silva-Bet metal clarinets are acknowl- 
edged to be the finest. Fuur years ago, 
because of their excellence and popularity, 
they changed the entire clarinet industry. 
Their specifications have heen adapicd 
and made mandatory on all purchasing 
departments for the Army, Navy, and 
National Guards. Celebrated artists who 
require refinement of tone, accuracy of 


“ 


for various combinations of 


recitals and concerts. 





pitch, dependability and responsiveness 
use them in bands and orchestras every- 
where. 


A patent has recently been issued cov- 
ering important features. 


In addition to the Silva~Bet, the clari- 
net that revolutionized the industry, we 
also make the popularly-priced “P. X. 
Laube” and “Boston Wonder’ metal 
clarinets. 





NEW !—A series of solos, duets, trios, quartettes and quintettes arranged 


wood-wind” instruments. The numbers include 
works by Mozart, Beethoven, Weber and Brahms; transcriptions and arrange- 
ments of works of more modern composers as Pierné, Massenet and Marie; and 
arrangements of familiar songs and airs. 

All of the numbers are excellent for instruction purposes and, because ot 
the unusual combinations of instruments, may be used as special features at 


Write today for further information about “Silva-Wind Chamber Music.” 





We will gladly send instruments and music to supervisors for 10 days free trial. 
Write now! 


THE CUNDY-BETTONEY CO. Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass. 








Charles Barone, Instructor 
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IN REPLY TO “SEEING RHYTHM” 


Grace VAN Dyke More 
N. C. College for Women, Greensboro, N. C. 


Y GREAT admiration for Mr. Gid- 
M<ines and the wonderful work he has 
done does not prevent me from vigorously 
disagreeing with his article named above, 
which appeared in a recent number of the 
JourRNAt.. 

I, toc. believe that the divided beat should 
be taught in the fourth grade and that the 
child should point to the beats; but I can- 
not agree with Mr. Giddings when he says: 
“No preparation, no anything, just sing it. 
Maybe they will sing it correctly. Well and 
good; take the next song with equally di- 
vided beat.” 

This plan of getting the new problem by 
chance or by guessing is surely not promot- 
ing “reflective thinking” nor real musician- 
ship in the children. May I reply to Mr. 
Giddings by stating my own ideas on the 
teaching of this problem? 

To keep our thinking straight, may I first 
state the thesis on which I base all my 
teaching of music? It is this—music is a 
sense experience—reaching the conscious- 
ness through the ear. Therefore, all prob- 
lems in singing must be presented through 
the same organ—the ear. Our goal in sight- 
singing is “to teach the children to hear 
with their eyes and to see with their ears,” 
and just this should be the outcome of 
teaching the equally divided beat—or any 
other problem in tone or in time. Now for 
the actual lesson. 

The children are first led to discover and 
isolate the new problem, through the ear— 
perhaps through finding it in a well-known 
rote song containing it, which they sing; or 
perhaps through the teacher singing a phrase 
containing the problem. In either case the 


teacher’s questions lead the children to dis- 
cover the “two equal tones to one beat” as 
an aural image, something heard. 

The teacher then lets the children have 





sufficient experience with singing and hear- 
ing this aural image so that they unhesi- 
tatingly recognize it whenever they hear it. 
Details of this drill are not necessary. When 
the children are thoroughly familiar with 
the problem as music—something heard— 
they are ready to learn the visual image that 
represents this music. On the blackboard 
the teacher writes several measure forms, 
part*of which contain this new problem; 
and as the teacher points the children sing, 
either on one tone or down the scale using 
a syllabie to each measure, and the teacher 
changing from one measure form to an- 
other at will. Through the teacher’s ques- 
tions the children are led to see that the 
first of the two equal tones is sung when 
the pointer touches the first of the two 
notes, and that the second is is sung as the 
pointer leaves the board. 

Now the children are ready to open their 
books to a simple song containing this prob- 
lem and to apply what they have learned. 
I have yet to find the class that does not 
instantly see the equally divided beat; but 
better still, when they see it they also hear 
it mentally—they “hear it with their eyes.” 
I agree with Mr. Giddings that the children 
must see the rhythm, but that is not suffi- 
cient; they must instantly and almost auto- 
matically translate that visual image into an 
aural image; in other words, when they look 
at the picture of the music they must men- 
tally hear the music itself. 

To me this is the essence of sight-singing, 
and I consider that our every effort must be 
toward encouraging this sort of problem- 
solving by the children. I recently taught 
this very problem to a group of grade teach- 
ers, some of whom knew something about 
music and others almost nothing. They 
solved the problem with the same “joy of 


(Continued on Page 49) 











GG e 
Preparation sees 
Participation as 


Permanence” 


How to grasp the opportuntty 
Radio Music gives 


Today the air is bringing the best in 
music to millions of homes where 
even the word “symphony” was never 
heard before . . . Countless children 
are ready to listen ... Already alert 
teachers are realizing their golden 
opportunity. 


How shall musical education capital- 
ize to the full on the gift of radio? 


This marvelous musical medium can 
reach its full service only if prepara- 
tion is given in advance. The child 
must hear the program before it is 
broadcast. 


Only thus can there be the joy of 
appreciation—real participation on 
the day of the concert. 

The battle is half won; but, every 
teacher knows one step remains. 
There must be permanence of im- 
pression. After the concert, the music 
must be heard again and again— 
fixed in memory. 


Victor Orthophonic Records enable 
the teacher readily to prepare for radio 
concerts and, afterward, to make the 
music heard permanent—a valuable 
part of the child’s consciousness. 


With the aid of the electric Victrola, 
you can quickly point out the salient 
points of a composition and vividly 
analyze the musical form. You get in- 
stant recognition of the media used. 
The life of the composer is made 
understandable and interesting. 


Already programs for concerts over 
the air are being made for next 
season Victor recordings covering 
the entire range of music are at your 
command. 


The general Victor Record Catalog 
can be obtained from your Victor 
dealer. A note from you will bring 
the new special Victor Educational 
Catalog, the most comprehensive 
ever issued. 


The Educational Department 





VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COMPANY 
CAMDEN, N. J., U.S. A. 
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THE CULTIVATION OF DISCRIMINATION 


Paut J. WEAVER 
Director of Music, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Eprtor’s Note: The following paper was read 
at the Wichita meeting of the Southwestern Con- 
ference, and is here preprinted from the 1929 Book 
of Proceedings.—P. J. W. 


Y SUBJECT is the most important 
Moore in education, in education as a 
whole as well as in music education—the 
cultivation of discrimination, or the para- 
mount necessity for the development of good 
taste. 

When you and I were young (Maggie) 
our school principals and superintendents 
and boards of education were interested in 
nothing but the three R’s, which they con- 
sidered the primary essentials, the ground- 
work, of education. Our officials are still 
interested in the essentials of education, but 
the experience of the years and the demanas 
enforced by the ever-increasing needs of 
modern civilization have resulted in a great 
broadening of viewpoint as to what the real 
essentials of education are. 

Today educators are interested primarily 
in the development of attitudes in the child. 
I have a friend who is the mother of five 
children; she has never told them in which 
hand to hold a fork; she has never told them 
not to wipe their mouths on their coat- 
sleeves; instead, she has surrounded them 
with concrete examples of how decent people 
live, and has instilled in them a naturai de- 
sire to do the decent thing just because it is 
decent. In other words, she has built up in 
them ~n attitude of decency, and this atti- 
tude in itself has Srought about the desired 
results in a perfectly normal, natural, un- 
affected manner. That is real education! It 
is that approach which is more and more 
becoming the avowed objective not only of 





the leaders but of the rank and file in our 
educational thought in America today. 

It is natural and, indeed, inevitable that 
the arts should play a large part in this edu- 
cational movement. And cf ali the arts, 
music has inevitably. been the most impor- 
tant. The causes underlying this preémi- 
nence of music among the arts in education 
will be dealt with in a moment; proofs of 
the preéminence may easily be seen from 
the facts that (1) the inclusion of music 
study in the curricula of our public schools 
is well-nigh universal; (2) in a large num- 
ber of our cities the music offerings have 
reached the point of thorough vocational 
training ; (3) a large percentage of our uni- 
versities and other institutions of higher 
learning accept high school music credits on 
entrance requirements; and (4) offer a lib- 
eral supply of instruction in music, often 
leading to specialized degrees. 

It will be worth our while to consider for 
a few moments the reasons why music has 
such an important place in education. These 
reasons are to be found in an analysis of 
the subject itself. 

In the first place it should be clearly recog- 
nized that mus‘c plays a dual role in life; 
it exists for its vwn sake, as a fine art; and 
it also is used, more frequently and more 
generally than any other agency, for the 
enrichment and enhancement of many atti- 
tudes which have nothing to do with music 
as such—witness the use of music in wor- 
ship for the expression of man’s religious 
feeling ; witness the use of music in building 
up the morale of an army in time of war, or 
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THANK. YOU! 


The compliments paid our school publica- 
tions, by those Supervisors in attendance at the 
various sectional Conferences and those who have 
introduced our publications in their work this past 
year, prompts a most appreciative “THANK 
YOU!" We are pleased to have wor your confidence in our ability to supply 
pi #tica. and effective materials. We hope to merit your continued interest in 





Sam Fox music «uring the coming school year. 
Selecting Material for Another Year — 


“Handy Reference of School Music,” which explains in detail. 


“FOX PROGRESSIVE ELEMENTARY SERIES,” Parts 1, 2 and 3 
(For Band and Orchestra—Separate or Combined) 

“FOX FAVORITE ORCHESTRA FOLIOS, VOLS. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5” 

“FOX RECREATION ORCHESTRA FOLIO, VOL. 1” 

“SAM FOX COLL. OF MARCHES FOR ORCHESTRA, VOLS. 1 and 2” 

| “SAM FOX COLL. OF SOUSA MARCHES FOR ORCHESTRA, VOL. 1” 





“SAM FOX ALL STAR ORCHESTRA FOLIO VOL. 1” 

“SAM FOX LIBRARY ORCHESTRA FOLIO, VOLS. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8” 
“SAM FOX PARAMOUNT ORCHESTRA FOLIO, VOL. 1” 
“SAM FOX CONCERT ORCHESTRA FOLIO, VOLS. 1 and 2” 
“FOX BANNER BAND FOLIO, VOL. 1” 

“FOX FAVORITE BAND FOLIO, VOL. 1” 

“SAM FOX COLL. OF SOUSA MARCHES FOR BAND, VOL. 1” 
“SAM FOX SCHOOL COLL. OF TWO-PART SONGS, VOL. 1” 
“SAM FOX SCHOOL COLL. OF S. A. B. SONGS, Vol. 1” 

“SAM FOX LIBRARY COLL. OF S. S. A. SONGS, VOL. 1” 

“SAM FOX LIBRARY COLL., VOL. 1, FOR MALE VOICES” 
“SAM FOX LIBRARY COLL., VOL. 1, FOR MIXED VOICES” 
“SAM FOX LIBRARY COLL., VOL. 1, FOR WOMEN’S VOICES” 





IN PREPARATION 


Fox Favorite Orchestra folio, Vol. 6 
Douglas Band Folio, (very easy ) 








Copies sent for examination—at your request 


CLEVELAND, O., U.S.A. 
(New York Office: 158-160 West 45th St.) 





The following is only a partial list of recommended material :—send for our 


| “SAM FOX COLL. OF SELECT SONG GEMS FOR ORCHETRA, VOLS. 1 and 2” 


(Also many part songs and orchestra and band compositions published separately.) 


SAM FOX PUBLISHING CO. 
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for the building up of enthusiasm for a 
political cause or a civic moveme 1t, etc. As 
subject matter in education, then, we must 
constantly think of two distinct things— 
music education as such, and education in 
other subjects by or with the help of music. 

From one standpoint, we would analyze 
music as having three traits which are im- 
mediately apparent—universality, versatility, 
and power. By “universality” is meant a 
remarkably wide appeal to practically all 
mankind. Greece showed a national interest 
in sculpture during the age of Pericles; 
Italy showed a national interest in painting 
in the 15th and 16th centuries; but never 
in the history of any art has there been the 
universality of interest which is shown to- 
day in music in the entire Western world. 
By “versatility” is meant music’s adaptabil- 
ity to practically every emotional experience 
of which man is capable—love or hatred; 
joy or sorrow; religious exaltation or ani- 
mal passion. By “power” is meant music’s 
ability to make the emotions poignantly real, 
music’s ability to replace an undesirable 
mood with a desirable mood. David brought 
comfort to the heart of King Saul ; Orpheus 
made the trees bow down and weep—and 
neither of them did it by reciting the mul- 
tiplication tables! 

From a second standpoint, we would no- 
tice how distinctly personal musical experi- 
ence must be in order to be of any value at 
all. Music is a fleeting, an evanescent art. 
It is not stationary; it does not “stay put” 
so you can look at it and examine it ; motion 
is the very essence of music, and if we are 
to experience it at all we must catch it, indi- 
vidually and personally, in full flight. More- 
over, music is essentially untranslatable—a 
statement true of all the arts, but most true 
of music. You may look at a painting or a 
piece of sculpture, weigh its elements in your 
mind, discuss it with your friends, put its 
essential qualities into words which can be 
understood; but when you want to discuss 
a piece of music you find yourself in an un- 


explored maze, where confusion in term- 
inology, differences in perceptivity and in 
subjective treatment, and other difficulties 
make it impossible for you to explain music 
even to yourself in any abstract way, in any 
way other than through the re-creation 
rather than the translation of the music it- 
self. I know a girl who divides all tunes 
into two groups: those she doesn’t like are 
“rotten” and those she does like are “cute.” 
Most of us can improve on her descriptions 
a bit, but the difficulties are really great. 

From still a third standpoint we should 
classify music under two general headings— 
that which makes its appeal directly to our 
senses, and that which makes its appeal to 
our intellects. Under the first heading, music 
whose qualities are essentially sensuous and 
which makes its appeal primarily to the emo- 
tions, we should include the crude music of 
primitive peoples; nearly all folk music; 
most of the music of the romanticists ; most 
programmatic music, tone-poems and mod- 
ern impressionistic music; and the so-called 
“popular” music. Contrasted with this is 
the type of music which appeals to the in- 
tellect—the sort of music written by the 
classicists, in which musical thought is ex- 
pressed for its own sake, though demand- 
ing of the listener concentrated attention and 
genuine intellectual effort. It should not be 
assumed that this intellectual type of music 
does not also appeal to the emotions ; quite the 
opposite! The play of the intellect should, 
rather, heighten the emotional content. 

I feel that in our schools we are failing to 
make this distinction and thereby often de- 
feating our own ends. We should realize 
that music which makes its appeal to the 
senses does not require study; all it needs is 
a hearing; in fact, the study of such music 
often devitalizes it and even kills it. On the 
other hand, we are not doing what we should 
do, and easily could do, to teach our stu- 
dents how to understand the type of music 
which appeals to the intellect. It is this 
type of music which we should study! 
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RADIOLAS “18” and “60” 


for the classroom 


Product of RCA, General Electric and 
Westinghouse, the RCA Radiola is 
recognized as the finest achievement 
in radio instruments. 


The “18” and “60” models are recom- 
mended for school use, because of 
their technical superiority as well as 
adaptability to classroom requirements. 


RCAalsohas devised Centralized Radio 
Equipment, making possible the opera- 
tion of any number of loudspeakers 
in different rooms by a single receiver, 
or any number of receivers from a 
single antenna. Complete information 
regarding this may be had by writing 
the Radio Corporation of America. 


RCA RADIOLA 60—The super-selective, su- 
per-sensitive Super-Heterodyne, finest achieve- 
ment in radio. For A. C. operation. $147 
(less Radiotrons). 


RCA LOUDSPEAKER 100A—Sturdily-built, 
beautifully-toned reproducer to use with the 
18” or “60” Radiola, $29. 


RCA RADIOLA 18—Most popular type of 
Radiola ever offered. Tuned-radio-frequency. 
$95 for A. C. model; $110 for D. C. model (less 
Radiotrons). 


RCA Educational Hour 


Conducted by Walter Damrosch every Friday 
morning at 11 o’clock (Eastern Standard Time) 
until May 10 through the following stations: 
KDKA Pittsburgh 


WLW = Cincinnati 
KWK St. Louis 


WJZ New York 
WBZA Boston 
WBZ Springfield 
WBAL Baltimore WTMJ Milwaukee 
WRY Richmond KSTP Minneapolis 
WRC Washington KVOO Tulsa 

(11:30tol2) WFAA Dallas 
WHAM Rochester KPRG Houston 
WOAI San Antonio WIJAX Jacksonville 
WSMB New Orleans WHO Des Moines 
WHAS Louisville WDAF Kansas City 
WMC Memphis WOW Omaha 
WSB Atlanta WIR Detroit 
WBT Charlotte KYW Chicago 
KOA Denver 


IRCA RAD HOA 














MADE MAKERS THE RADIOTRON 
eo ee ee ee eee 6 6 6 ee oe Se 6 em oe oe — be | 
Division of Education, RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 233 Broadway, New i: 
——— Please send me free copy of “Radio in Education” by Alice Keith. a 
Name Street Address I 
a I a niscckssciticsnnindiibanintialintansiogniaaion NE ce icicantiminatinninninennnes ! 
Ccncust eum auo-aass cap uae ane cu an ahh games Sauvaln aubealan el Ge Sabra ND be wae al mae eee —! 
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An understanding of the functions and 
qualities of music as they have just been 
briefly outlined is the surest guide to the 
development of good taste in music. It is 
not easy to prescribe a set of regulations by 
which one can judge the goodness or the 
badness of a given piece of music. Of course 
the safest guide is the weight of intelligent 
opinion; but if I must give my own judg- 
ment on the worth of a piece of music, | 
think of these five questions: 

1. Is it a piece of honest work, with a 
definiteness and purity of expression 
which make ii sing true? 

2. Does it shov originality in thought 
and expression? 

3. Does it have spontaneity and ease? 

4. Is the thought concretely expressed, 
with reasonable concentration and 
economy of expression? 

5. Does it have a logical structure and 
development as to form? 


The chief concern of all music education 
is the cultivation of discrimination. The 
process necessarily starts with the teacher ; 
unless he has good taste in music, unless he 
can discriminate between the good and the 
bad in music, he has absolutely no right to 
teach the subject—he is doing himself an 
injustice, and he is giving the children some- 
thing which is much worse than no instruc- 
tion at all. Many a town would be better off 
for a few first-class funerals among its music 
teachers; and many a music teacher would 
be infinitely more of an artistic success if 
he were a brick-mason or she were a 
laundress. 

When the teacher does have the power 
of discrimination, he almost inevitably im- 
parts it to his pupils. As a matter of fact, 
the good in music is sure to win out if given 
the chance. A colleague of mine has been 
experimenting along this line; he chose 
about twenty pieces of music, ranging from 
very good down to the very cheapest, poor- 
est type; he had groups of children listen to 
all of the pieces, and vote as to which they 
liked best; then for about two months the 
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children listened each day to really good 
music—not the test “pieces, but other ex- 
amples of good music; at the end of two 
months, the original lot of twenty pieces 
was again listened to and voted upon. This 
experiment was repeated with several groups 
of children, and each time the standard of 
taste of the group was considerably raised, 
not through any formal instruction at all, 
but simply through the hearing of nothing 
but really good music. Many of us have 
had personal proofs of the same thing; 
again and again I have seen college boys 
who were completely illiterate musically de- 
velop a real sense of discrimination of the 
good in music, simply by intimate and con- 
stant contact exclusively with good music. 

Ernest Newman, the distinguished music 
critic, has said that the difference between 
good composers and bad ones is that it takes 
the former a long while to be discovered, and 
the latter a long while to be found out! 
Time is, truly, the real test. If I were to 
sing for you “Yes, we have no bananas,” 
I’d probably be shot before the end of the 
chorus. But that probably wouldn’t happen 
if I sang “Where-e’er you walk”—even with 
me doing the singing! 

Never before in the history of the world 
have we had such opportunities for the con- 
stant hearing of fine music. This is due 
largely to the phenomenal development of 
the sound transmitting and reproducing ma- 
chines—the radio, the reproducing piano, 
and the phonograph. The radio is too new 
to have established an unquestioned place 
for itself in education; the experiments 
which are being made in America and 
abroad indicate the possibility of great de- 
velopments along this line. On the other 
hand, the educational value of the repro- 
ducing piano and of the phonograph are so 
great as to be almost incalculable. Through 
these instruments we can now hear, any- 
where we are, whenever we want it, re- 
peated as often as we wish, practically all 
of the world’s great music. 
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These instruments, used wisely by wise 
teachers, will greatly hasten the day when 
our children will desire only the best in 
music; when we shall distinguish between 
the pseudo-pathetic and ultra-tragic pass- 
ages of a Tschaikowsky and the real poig- 
nancy of his Andante Cantabile for strings; 
when we shall distinguish between the dy- 
namic buoyancy of Till Eulenspiegel and the 
banality of some of Strauss’s latest works; 
when we shall discard the third-rate melody 
of Gounod’s Ave Maria and take our joy 
in the original Bach on which Gounod dared 
try to improve! 

There are many ways in which the music 
teacher, whether he be private teacher or 
public school teacher or any other of the 
57 varieties of music teacher, should apply 
to his own work the principles discussed in 
this paper. Let me indicate a few of them: 

First, as to interpretation :— 

(a) Rhythm is a basic element in all 
music. Rhythm has in its final analysis, 
three correlated aspects: first, a regular pul- 
sation of beats in a given metric pattern 
(there is simply no excuse for the music 
teacher who fails to give the correct time 
values to such things as the end of a phrase, 
or who ignores the difference, for instance, 
between a dotted-quarter-and-eighth and 
three-eighths-in-triplet). Second, “the flow 
of the rhythm” (there is simply no excuse 
for the music teacher who pounds out the 
first accent in every measure and who fails 
entirely to consider phrase accent and the 
counterbalancing of phrases as a whole) ; 
third, those subtile effects covered by the 
word “nuance” (there simply is no excuse 
for the music teacher who treats rhythm 
merely with mechanical accuracy, or, on the 
other hand, for the music teacher who dis- 
torts rhythm in an attempt to make it yield 
to exaggerated dynamic effects, such as the 
long holding of a given chord just because 
it happens to have a fine barber-shop effect ). 
In brief, rhythmic effects must be treated in 
a sane, reasonable, musical manner. 
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(b) Tone quality is a basic element in 
music, whether we consider vocal music or 
piano music or violin music or any other 
sort of music. May Heaven forgive my 
friend who directs a college glee club and 
who chooses his men on the basis of which 
one can sing the loudest! May Heaven also 
forgive the school teacher who makes a 
high school boy sing with the so-called “soft” 
but really emaciated and lifeless tone which 
one might reasonably expect from a second- 
grade boy but which is unreasonable for a 
high school boy! May Heaven forgive the 
piano teacher who teaches nothing but notes 
and rhythm, who completely forgets that the 
piano may sing or may sob or may shout 
with joy! 

(c) Balance of tone is a basic element 
in all music—except in the unaccompanied 
solo voice, which one hears comparatively 
infrequently. If you are a piano teacher, 
you should guide vour pupils in an easy, 
natural balancing of melody and accompani- 
ment, and in a nice discrimination between 
passages in which the harmonic element is 
of primary importance and passages in which 


‘the harmony simply acts as a background. 


If you are doing choral work, you should 
seek not only a balancing of part against 
part, but a blending of all the individual 
voices in a given part into a single com- 
posite tone—the world’s worst chorus mem- 
ber is the town soloist ! 

Second, as to the actual choice of music 
used : 

In my opinion, the majority of our music 
teachers are satisfied with music which ac- 
complishes immediate purposes but which 
is short-lived and worthless in the long run. 
But, really, music which will not stand the 
test of time, the test of constant use and 
constant repetition, is not merely worthless— 
it is worse than worthless; it is actually bad. 
‘Our market today is flooded with music 
which isn’t worth the paper it is written on. 
Last week I examined fifty songs which had 
been sent to me by publishers ; I threw away 
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forty-five, and kept five in my library as 
being worth future use. In 1925, 22,500 
compositions were sent to Washington for 
copyrighting ; of those 7500 were actually 
copyrighted that year, and most of the 7500 
are already dead and buried. Dr. Carl 
Engel, chief of the music division of the 
Library of Congress, estimates that at least 
80% of the music published in America is 
worthless trash—‘“not only worthless, but 
harmful trash; for a great deal of it acts 
like a poison that devitalizes us musically, 
that retards the musical advancement of our 
nation.” 

You will rarely if ever find a school music 
book which does not contain some good 
music; and you will rarely if ever find one 
which does not contain some bad music. For 
this very reason, I am opposed to the ex- 
clusive adoption of any one book or series 
of books, for the teacher who is doing a 
good job has to use good material from 
many sources. The music teacher or super- 
visor must be able to distinguish between 
the good and the bad, if he would be a suc- 
cessful and honest teacher. 

In similar manner must the piano teacher, 
or the voice teacher, or the violin teacher 
choose the worth-while music from the great 
mass of available material. A mediocre 
piece may seem sufficient for some inimedi- 
ate need; but if you will search and if you 
will study the literature you will always find 
a really fine piece which will be much better 
for the immediate need and which will leave 
a lasting “good taste” in your mouth and 
in your ear. 

I believe that we should rarely, if ever, 
use a piece of music unless it will stand the 
test of constant use for at least five con- 
secutive years with continued effectiveness 
from the standpoint of the teacher, the per- 
former and the auditor. 

What is the secret of it all ?—In one word, 
STUDY. Familiarity breeds love and re- 
spect, as well as contempt. If we are fa- 
miliar with nothing but the good, we like it; 


and if we are familiar with nothing but the 
cheap and tawdry we like that. But the 
moment we become acquainted with both the 
cheap and the good, familiarity with the 
cheap thing breeds contempt for it, while 
familiarity with the good thing breeds a love 
for it, a respect for it and a taste for noth- 
ing but what is good. Such familiarity and 
intimacy can come only through constant 
and incessant and searching study—and in 
that one word lies the open sesame to good 
taste. 
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IN REPLY TO “SEEING RHYTHM” 
(Continued from Page 39) 


conquest” that the children enjoy, and one 
of them said, with considerable emphasis: 
“That is the first time I ever really under- 
stood a rhythm problem. I’ve always had 
trouble with rhythm, and I believe that if 
I had been taught to hear it mentally when 
I see it, I need not have had all this trouble 
with it.”” She went back to her school, and 
the next week reported that she had taught 
the equally divided beat by this method 
to her fourth grade and that “they ate it up, 
had a wonderfully good time, and begged 
for more!” 

I fear that the very word “sight-singing” 
makes us thing too much about the eye to 
the neglect of the ear. I plead for more 
teaching through the ear, and more training 
of the ear to hear what the eye is seeing. 
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GENERAL COMMITTEE ON VOCAL AFFAIRS 
E. G. Hesser, General Chairman, Indianapolis, Indiana 


R. Lee Osspurn, Maywood, Illinois 
M. Teresa ARMITAGE, New York City 


Dr. Hotitis Dann, New York City 
WitiraM Breacu, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


SUB-COMMITTEES 


I. Singing Dectes Pre-Adolescence 


Laura Bryant, Chairman, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Stetia Root, St. Cloud, Minn. 


II. Singing During Adolescence 
(Junsor High School) 


Jane E, ‘WIsENALL, Chairman, <aesigeetl, Ohio 
PauLINE WETTSTEIN, Kansas City, Mo. 
MaBeEL SpP1zzy, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


III. Singing by Mature Voices 
(Senior High School Voice Classes) 


ALFRED Spouse, Chairman, Rochester, N. Y. 
Grorce Oscar Bow EN, Tulsa, Okla. 


IV. Senior High School Ensemble Singing 
R. Lee Ossurn, Chairman, Maywood, III. 
J. GriFFITH Jones, Cleveland, Ohio 
Jacos A. EvANSON, Flint, Michigan 





MEETING OF THE COMMITTEE ON VOCAL AFFAIRS 
HELD IN CLEVELAND 


The first meeting of the Committee on 
Vocal Affairs, since its reorganization last 
fall was held with President Glenn in Cleve- 
land, Monday, February 25, during the ses- 
sion of the Department of Superintendence 
of the N. E. A. Those present were Ernest 
G. Hesser, Indianapolis, Indiana, chairman ; 
Miss Jane Wisenall, Cincinnati, Ohio; Miss 
M. Teresa Armitage, New York; Dr. Hollis 
A. Dann, New York; Miss Laura A. Bry- 
ant, Ithaca, N. Y.; Alfred Spouse, Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; William A. Breach, Winston- 
Salem, N. C.; and Albert E. Brown, Ithaca, 
N. Y. 

Three long sessions were held. They 
were devoted to a discussion of the reports 
of the sub-committees, viz: (1) Committee 
on Siaging During Pre-adolescence; (2) 
Committee on Singing During Adolescence ; 
(3) Committee on Voice Training for Post- 
adolescence (Senior High School Voice 
Classes); (4) Committee on Senior High 
Schocl Ensemble Singing. The reports are 
now being revised in accordance with sug- 
gestions made at the meeting. 

As a result of its research, the Committee 
hopes to have ready for the Chicago meet- 
ing in 1929 a bulletin of value containing 
not only practical suggestions as to proced- 


ure, but also lists of suitable material of 
high standard. 


HicH ScHoot CuHoraLt MATERIAL 

Part of the time in Cleveland was given 
to the examination of three classified lists 
of material for high school use—one each 
for mixed chorus, girls’ glee club and boys’ 
glee club. These lists were compiled from 
selections recommended by members of the 
National Research Council, the officers of 
the National Conference and of the five 
Sectional Conferences. These lists, also, 
will be revised. Great care is being exer- 
cised to include in them only types of the 
best material available for high school use. 

Many interesting suggestions and com- 
ments pertinent to vocal music in the high 
schools were found in the letters of response 
to Mr. Hesser’s request. Among those who 
wrote at length concerning the need and 
availability of material from the masters was 
Jacob A. Evanson, Director of High School 
Music, Flint, Michigan, the singing of whose 
A Capella Choir was one of the outstanding 
features of the Chicago Conference last 
year. We quote from Mr. Evanson’s letter: 

“In response to your request for choral 
material, I submit the following for reasons 
annotated : 
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“Mixed Chorus: ‘Adoramus Te’—Pales- 
trina (G. Schirmer) 

1. It is an easy introduction to this 
glorious wealth of early Italian music. 
Thoroughly vocal—not instrumental. 
Great inspiration. 

A capella. 

No range problem in any voice. 

Must be sung in Latin. The very 

vowel quantity and quality is a part of 

this old music. To change the vowel 

through translation is almost as bad 

as changing the notes. 

“Boys’ Glee Club: ‘Lure, Falconer, Lure’— 
Bennett (G. Ricordi) 

1. Early English—We should become 
familiar with this literature. 

2. Was probably conceived for 
medium ; not an arrangement. 

3. Fresh, vigorous, and _ red-blooded. 
Will appeal to boys. Has consider- 
able technical challenge. 

4. Real musical merit. Reflects the spirit 
of the text, which is a hunting text. 

5. Thoroughly vocal—not instrumental. 

6. A capella. 


“Girls’ Glee Club—Summer Wind’—Mac- 
Dowell (A. P. Schmidt) 
1. Good text and suitable for feminine 
expression, 
2. Music conceived for the medium of 
Not an arrangement. 


Anh whd 


this 


women’s voices. 

3. Contemporary or at least modern ex- 
pression, which should always be ex- 
ploited, other things being equal. 

4. A capella. 

5. Musical expression, though not pro- 
found, fairly well achieves what it at- 
tempts. 


“The right music is the starting point in 
all musical undertakings. We may know all 
there is to know about the mechanism of 
the voice, vocal technique, etc., but it is 
futile without great, inspired music. I am 
sure we all agree with Mr. Scholes, that 
most of the music in use is not very conse- 


quential; certainly nothing that can com- 
pare with the fine, standard instrumental 
literature almost universally in use through- 
out the public schools.” 

Further on in his letter, Mr. Evanson 
enumerates the following points as form- 
ing the basis for his choice of high school 
vocal material : 


“1. Suitable text. 

2. Really inspired music—and I mean by 
this the jolly, happy ones too, as well 
as the serious. In fact, I find it many 
times easier to find a really fine serious 
number than to find happy ones of 
real merit. The music must be so fine 
that it will grow on us. As amateurs 
we have nothing to bring to the music, 
either by way of musical technique or 
emotional life. The professional singer 
can redeem a poor piece of music; we 
cannot. We must deperd for both 
technique and emotion upon the piece 
itself. In a word, the music must be 
so really fine that when thoroughly 
learned its proper execution is inevi- 
table. They just can’t help but catch 
the spirit of it and soar right with it. 
This is not idle talk. 

3. Must be a capella, for obvious reasons. 
We long ago kicked the piano out of 
the orchestra; it is far worse with 
voices. All subtlety is lost, and the 
many soul reaching experiences in 
music are possibly only in the perfect 
intonation and balance of a capella 
singing. Only then does it become the 
spiritual thing it is capable of. More- 
over, most of the accompanied music 
has been written by instrumentalists, 
who felt instrumentally. Their in- 
spiration is unquestionable in many in- 
stances, but they failed to fully rea- 
lize their inspiration through either a 
wrong use of the voices, or by asking 
of the voices that which they cr 
not give. 

4. Vocal range must be right for each 
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section. All singers must sing in a 
comfortable range, or it cannot by any 
stretch of the imagination be beautiful. 
True art is effortless: there is an ex- 
hilaration in the effort, rather than a 
sense of hard work. Strained art is 
as hard on the listener as on the per- 
former. 

5. Each number must fit into a well bal- 
anced program. 

6. The repertoire must include numbers 
from every great source or school of 
choral music, and as many of the 
great choral composers as possible, so 
the course serves as a music appreci- 
ation course as well. 


“There ts such a thing as a standard or- 
chestral literature. For example, every time 
one goes to a symphony concert, one can 
feel quite sure that he will know most of the 
But what is the 
case with the choral? In the first place there 
are only the St. Olaf Choir, the Dayton 
Choir and an occasional foreign choir that 


numbers on the program. 


are doing in the choral field what our many 
symphonies are doing in the instrumental. 
When we go to these choir concerts do we 
know most of the numbers? I am sure I 
don’t, though I am making a desperate at- 
tempt to learn the literature, and to classify 
it in my own mind. Through studying many 
programs of great choirs, digging up the 
old choral history before 1600, and, best of 
all, contacts with the great conductors who 
really know the standard literature, there 
has gradually dawned on me what seems to 
be the standard choral literature, and I sub- 
mit the following classification with a few 
outstanding composers, as a basis for a 
standard choral literature that we should all 
be familiar with, and that we should expect 
our students to come in contact with and to 
know, just as we do in the instrumental (I 
do not want this to be considered as com- 
plete—only suggestive) : 


I. Plain Song 
1. Gregorian chants and songs; as 
for example “O Come, O Come 
Emanuel,” to be found in most 
high class hymnals. 


II. Early Flemish 


1. De Pres 3. Lassus 
2. Arcadelt 4. Sweelinck 
III. Early Italian 
1. Palestrina 4. Carrisimi 
2. Vittoria 5. Durante 
3. Lotti 6. Pergolesi 
IV. Early German 
1. Calvisius 7. Nicolai 
2. Eccard , 8. M. Franck 
3. Gallus-Handl 9. Praetorius 
4. Decius 10. Vulpius 
5. Leisring 11. Bach 
6. Hassler 
V. Early English 
1. Farrant 6. Bennett 
2. Byrd 7. Gibbons 
3. Morley 8. Wilbye 
4. Dowland 9. Purcell 
5. Weelkes 
VI. Modern Russian (since 1850) 
1. Arkhangelsky 8. Kastalsky 
2. Tschesnokoff 9. Rachmaninoff 
3. Lvovsky 10. Arensky 
4. Taneyef 11. Cui 
5. Tschaikowsky 12. Glinka 
6. Bortnyansky 13. Borodine 
7. Kalinnikoff 14. Gretchaninoft 
VII. Choral Songs of All Nations (Choral 
Settings ) 
Principally as follows: 
1. Negro 6. English 
2. Russian 7. Welsh 
3. Jewish 8. Spanish 
4. Irish 9. German 
5. Scotch 10. French 


VIII. Unclassified as to any choral school 
and whose choral works are as 2 
whole inferior to those instru- 

(Continued on Page 65) 
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(Designed to give an historical background 
for interpretation as well as advice concern- 
ing the use of various kinds of material in 
high school, college, and community organi- 


zations. ) 


Write for Information 








JAMES ROBERT GILLETTE, BAND. As 
originator and director cf the Carleton College 
Symphonic Band, Mr. 
Gillette has earned an 
enviable reputation among 
music critics, who style 
his organization “a new 
musical force.” As a 
nationally known organist 
he has filled important 
engagements for organ 
recitals in such _ places 
and for such organiza- 
tions as Chautauqua, New 
York; the Sesqui-Cen- 
tennial Exposition; and 
the International Rotary. In addition he is a com- 
poser and an expert arranger. He is now under 
contract to make Victor records with his band in 
February, 1929. Mr. Gillette served as director 
of the first Conductors’ School, held at Eastern 
State Teachers College in the summer of 1928. 





be 


J. ALFRED CASAD, CHORUS. While at 
Heidelberg College, Mr. Casad acted as student 
director of the Men’s Glee Club. 
Later, at Hays, Kansas, he was 
for three years assistant con- 
ductor of the Festival Chorus 
of 500 voices as well as direc- 
tor of the Men’s Glee Club. 
At Hays he gained the dis- 
tinction of being the only man 
in the United States to or- 
ganize a_ state intercollegiate 
glee club association which held 
its first contest in less than six 
months after its organization. 
He has appeared with success 
as a baritone soloist in num- 
erous towns in Ohio, Indiana, Kansas, South 
Dakota, and adjacent states. 
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FREDERICK LOCKE LAWRENCE, ORCHES- 
TRA. As head of the Department of Piano and 
Composition and conductor of 
the Little Symphony Orches- 
tra at Carleton College for 
many years, Mr. Lawrence 
is well-known in the musical 
world. He is described by 
critics as being a thorough 
musician, well-grounded in 
technique, and a splendid in- 
structor. Those primarily in- 
terested in conducting orches- 
tras will be fortunate to have 
the benefit of his advice, in- 
struction, and supervision during the course. 
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CONFERENCE SPONSORS 
NATIONAL CAMP 
The following resolution was recently 
passed by the officers and executive board 
of the Music Supervisors National Con- 
ference: 

“The officers and executive board of the 
Music Supervisors National Conference, 
after a study of the National High School 
Orchestra and Band Camp, have given un- 
animous endorsement to that organization 
and have also approved the idea of summer 
orchestra and band camps. They have voted 
that a special committee be appointed from 
the National Conference to serve as a board 
of review for camps desiring the endorse- 
the National Conference. This 
Committee is to pass upon the plans and ob- 
jectives of camps that may be proposed or 
formed.” 

(Signed) MABELLE GLENN, President, 


ment of 


The personnel of the Committee on Music 
Camps was discussed at a meeting of the 
Research Council at Cleveland and it was 
decided that this committee shall consist of 
one member from each of the sectional con- 
ferences, plus Prof. Dykema who is chair- 
man of the National High School Orchestra 
and Band Camp Advisory Committee and 
Mr. Maddy, Director of the National Camp. 
Dr. V. L. F. Rebmann of Yonkers was se- 
lected to represent the Eastern Conference, 
Grace P. Woodman of Jacksonville for the 
Southern Conference, Ada Bicking of Lan- 
sing for the North Central Conference and 
Miss Glenn was finally induced to represent 
the Southwestern Conference, after much 
urging by the members of the council. Rep- 
resentatives from the Northwestern Con- 
ference and the California Conference have 
not been chosen as yet. 
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SUPERVISORS SUMMER SCHOOL 
COURSES AT CAMP 

Because of the unequalled opportunity for 
observation of the teaching of all branches 
of high school :usic under ideal conditions 
at the National High School Orchestra and 
Band Camp at Interlochen, Michigan, and 
an insistant demand on the part of supervis- 
ors, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music and 
the University School of Music of Ann 
Arbor, have arranged to give extension 
courses in subjects exemplified in the teach- 
ings of the Camp. These courses open June 
24th and close August 18th. Credits are 
transferable to other schools. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, Columbia University: 


Problems in High School Vocal Music 
(2 points), Giddings. 

Problems in High School Instrumental 
Music (2 points), Maddy. 

(For information write Peter W. Dy- 
kema, Prof. of Music Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York 
City.) 


CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF Music: 


Elementary Harmony (2 points), Wil- 
liam Naylor. 

Advanced Harmony (2 points), William 
Naylor. 

History of Music (2 points), William 
Naylor. 

Ear Training (2 points), William Naylor. 

Drum-Majoring (2 points), A. R. Me- 
Allister. 

(For information write Burnet C. Tut- 
hill, Manager, Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music, Cincinnati, Ohio.) 









THE OXFORD PIANO COURSE 


McConatHuy - SCHELLING - HAAKE 


FIRST TEACHERS’ MANUAL 
To be published in June 


All the problems of Class Piano Instruction are considered. Detailed comments on the actual 
teaching of the pieces in Singing and Playing and the First Book are given. Nothing has been 
omitte that pertains to successful group instruction. The manual will become the standard text book 
on the subject. 
Singing and Playing .....................--. 50c 
IE BE se ccinisncclacinncarssensnicileclislinsccaassondih 75¢ 


Second Book (Ready in July) 





Oxford University Press, 
114 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 

Please send me when publ.shed the First Teachers’ Manual of the Oxford Piano Course at the special in- 
troductory rate of $1.60 post free. (Enclose cheque.) 





IIIT <<cesicinsdiditbiithasteaisticianabiansentsieeusiahiiacdiquidin oaniieistiainidasiainnnsinieiminaididiaiianininadawaitias cette ws 
PIII inccicsssiniscninistrsintisacianessiasiincianscieiniienaiissiatatininnddilpiiadiainnidliasiitiniiasinbtdiniesipeniaaiiain 








OXFORD DESCANTS arranged by Dr. W. G. WHITTAKER 


D.1 Silent, O Moyle (/rish Folk Tune) D.5 Charlie is my Darling (Scottish Folk Tune) 
How should I your True Love Know Yeo, Sir (From ‘The Spoiled Child’) ......... 10c 
Cee FU. BUD cceénstevscctcccecees 10c D.7 +All thro’ the Night (Welsh Folk Tune) 
D.3 Kelvin Grove (Scottish Folk Tune) The Lass of Richmond Hill (English Song) ..10c 


Afton Water (Scottish Folk Tune) ........+. 10c 


BACH CHORALES arranged by Dr. W. G. WHITTAKER 


1440 My Soul Rejoices (Aria from the ‘Magnificat’) .15c 


1437 Praise to the Holiest (Cantata No. 137) Unis. .12c 
0. 76 ).12¢ 


1438 Lord Christ above (Cantata No. 166) Unis ...12c 1441 Love ye Faithful (Duet from Cantata 
1439 And His Mercy (Duet from the ‘Magnificat’) .15c 


FOLK SONGS arranged for S. A. T. B. 


Many of these numbers have been used by THE ENGLISH SINGERS. The arrangements, though simple, are out of the 
beaten track. Some of the numbers are being used on All State High School Chorus programmes. 


F.2 Yeo, Yeo, Sir (Ernest Bullock) From F. 9 The Ash Grove (Gordon Jacob) Welsh ....... 10c 

"EG GRE GAO co secccowggsceteseesces 15¢ F.10 The Ash Grove. Second Setting ..........++- 20c 
F.3 With Jockey to the Fair (Ernest Bullock) F.12 To the Maypole, Haste Away 

EE accent andabinswceeden: angcnsne 20c (Randerson) —— ebdut ded oweewssde cee 10c 
F.4 There was a Simple Maiden F.14 The Oak and the Ash ; ‘ 

(Percy Turnbull) Old Tune .........00.00. 15c (E. C. Bairstow) Old English ............. 15c 
F.6 The Piper of Dundee (Randerson) Scotch ....10c F.15 Afton Water (Duncan-Rubbra) Scotch ....... 12c 
F.7. Behold my Love, how Green the Grass F.16 The Lincolnshire Poacher 

Ce, E, BO) TE cnccccencsvcccseces 12c (W. G. Whittaker) English .........+.+.+ 12c 
F.8 Kelvin Grove (Gordon Slater) Scotch ......... 10c 

SONG BOOKS, ETC. 
TN Re os Melody edition 15c, Piano 60c 





A suitable book for Junior High Schools. Contains unison and two-part songs for Soprane and Alto voices, not 
found in other books. 


ALBUM OF SCHOOL MARCHES. Arranged by Forbes Milne 


Well chosen excerpts from _the classics and clever arrangements of good folk tunes that lie well in the hands for clean, 
vigorous march playing. Useful for the appreciation lesson as well. 


4 SC 





Supervisors in scarch of special material are requested to write the head of our music department, DUNCAN 
McKENZIE, M. A., Formerly Director of Music, Toronto Schools, Canada. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue New York 
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UNIVERSITY ScHOOL oF Music: 
Grade School Methods (2 points), Gid- 


dings. 

High School Methods (2 points), Gid- 
dings. 

Wind Instrument Methods (2 points), 
Mattern. 

String Instrument Methods (2 points), 
Mattern. 

Orchestration (2 points), Mattern. 

Conducting (2 points), Mattern. 

(For information write Charles A. Sink, 
President, University School of Music, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan.) 

Board and room may be had at the Camp 
for $175.00 for eight weeks, by making ap- 
plication for dormitory space with Mr. 
Maddy before May Ist, and the cost of the 
courses is approximately $10 per point. Sum- 
mer School members may visit all classes, 
rehearsals and concerts of the Camp with- 
out charge. Camping facilities are unex- 
celled at Interlochen State Park, a pine for- 
est adjoining the Camp, where summer 
school members may camp the entire eight 
weeks by special permission of the Gov- 
ernor. Daily deliveries of food, ice, milk 
and laundry, and state-approved sanitation 
and water make camping at Interlochen 
State Park most attractive, yet within five 
minutes’ walk of the National High School 
Orchestra and Band Camp. 
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10 SCHOLARSHIPS AWARDED AT 
SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 


Cash contributions to the National High 
School Orchestra and Band Camp scholar- 
ship fund by the Carnegie Foundation, the 
Juilliard Foundation and Carl Fischer, Inc., 
of New York, enabled the committee in 
charge of the All-Southern High School 
Orchestra, which met for the first time at 
Asheville March 4th to 8th, to grant ten 
partial scholarships of $150 each to the fol- 
lowing students who were members of the 
Orchestra: George Henry, cello, Jackson- 
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ville, Fla.; Borden Jones, trumpet, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; James Pfohl, string bass, 
Winston-Salem, N. C.; Harris Mitchell, 
horn, Greensboro, N. C.; Pat Hamby, tuba, 
Memphis, Tenn.; Frank Ray, string bass, 
Birmingham, Ala.; Lyddane Miller, oboe, 
Charlotte, N. C.; Lawrence Kingsbury, 
viola, Parkersburg, W. Va.; Dorothy Tait, 
timpani, Jacksonville, Fla.; and Walter 
Prescott, bassoon, Asheville, N. C. 

Ten similar awards will be made at Wi- 
chita to members of the All-Southwestern 
Orchestra and also at the All-New England 
Festival Orchestra which meets in Boston 
in May. The awards are made on the 
recommendation of the committee in charge 
of the orchestra on the basis of musical 
ability, character and behavior, with due 
consideration for the needs of the Camp 
to complete the instrumentation of the Camp 
organizations. 


tr 
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CAMP MEMBERSHIP NEARING 
COMPLETION 


On the date of writing (March 18th) the 
enrollment of students for the National 
High School Orchestra and Band Camp in- 
cludes 48 violins, 8 violas, 13 cellos, 9 basses, 
7 flutes, 5 oboes, 18 clarinets, 5 bassoons, 9 
horns, 11 trumpets, 4 trombones, 1 tuba, 2 
percussion, 3 harps, 2 saxophones, and 2 
singers. Most of the players double and 
nearly half of them are singers as well as 
players. The membership is half filled, the 
full capacity of the Camp being 300 students. 
Applications will be considered as long as 
vacancies remain in the sections for which 
application is made. Applications should 
be mailed to Joseph E. Maddy, President, 
Box 31, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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MANY NOTABLES ON CAMP 
FACULTY 

The officers of the National High School 

Orchestra and Band Camp take pleasure in 

announcing the following members of the 

faculty for the 1929 session of the Camp: 
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| FitzSimons Publications are represented as 
: i c 
| usual by places of prominence in Commencement 
| and Spring Festival Programs , t 
ope . ° ° Cc 
At the Ann Arbor (Michigan) Spring Festival— . 
will occur the first performance of the New Cantata for Children, based on Lewis 
Carroll's famous whimsical poem— ( I 
| THE HUNTING OF THE SNARK f 
By Jean Boyp C 
(Time 25 min. Price 6c.) 
Accompanied by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
“Unsurpassed in its class... . High school girls or upper grade pupils will find it , 
enchanting and worthy of their best attainments. The words are Lewis Carroll's, that 11 
fanciful poem about the Snark, a creature about whoin you are as much in doubt at the lz 
end as in the beginning but whose charm and mystery grows upon you with each suc- 
ceeding astonishing verse. The music, too, is full of surprises, and is the work of a real | a 
musician.”—From an advance review. 
At Detroit, Ashland (O.), and East Chicago Festivals— | c 
With full symphony orchestra accompaniment, Herbert E. Hyde’s charming two-part Cantata: | l 


THE QUEST OF THE QUEER PRINCE | tl 























At Evansville (Ind.) Festival— 
Daniel Protheroe’s ingenious and delightful setting of 
the children’s humorous classic, with orchestral ac- d 
companiment : o 
THE SPIDER AND THE FLY | 
The All-Indiana High School Contest— | « 
has chosen as its trial number one of Carl Busch’s lovely ‘ 
miniature suites, written especially for high school or- ' 
chestras, consisting of four short contrasting movements : C 
LYRIC SUITE 
(Adoration—I ntermezzo—Reverie—March Joyeuse) k 
At the North Shore Festival, Evanston (IIl.)— ,. a 
the Festival Chorus and A Cappella Choir of North- 
western University will present for the first time the C 
Motet (Aeolian Series No. 2021) : 
| 
ALL MY HEART THIS NIGHT REJOICES . il 
By Perer CHRISTIAN LUTKIN j 
(Dean of Music, Northwestern University) ' 
The sweeping success being attained by Charles Wakefield = 
Cadman’s New Operetta | 
m 





77 The Bells of Capistrano 
the BELLS OF written around the romantic San Juan Capistrano Mission in 


| 
| 
CAPISTRANO California is attested by many letters like the following: | D 
“T will state at this time that you have picked a winner in | m 
this number. It seems to fill a gap that exists in present publi- | 
catiens between the very light and somewhat poor musical 
comedy type and the works of Gilbert and Sullivan. There ts | nz 
a big demand for this type of operetta, but it has not been met | 
until this number of Cadman’s.” 
(From C. C. Arms, Director of Musical Education, Clarksburg, W. | Si 






































Va., Public Schools.) | 
H. . FitzStmons Co., « in 
23 E: ast Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. R 
Kindly send me copies for inspection or information as checked below: 
CO) Bells of Capistrano [] Hunting of the Snark Se 
[] Other H. S. Operettas () Quest of the Queer Prince a 
() Children’s Operettas [}) Busch Suites | pl. 
tj Misc. ........ Fiend sds vaniatiiscenideabasindhiaieibaaiellanasecabdaaiiaaiedi ishulakssidesinieiilaien 
a : ici chaleachaieltcoiaiideinieaanaaiasn aaananbditaanaatbididabioiiinueipamiiaiidealiiien 
OD ecicesvns-sisniinnistcerntppstinnenersniienpennemnrsnmcsinmnniteaeiviicmnstaisaidiiehietiibntnapernitaniaiitnindie . tic 
_ | 
Copies Sent for Examination Discount on Quantity Orders ' tr: 
e e 
H.T. FrrzSimons Co., Publishers, Dept. S, 23 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
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Louis Green, violinist; 17 years assistant 
concertmaster of the Metropolitan Opera 
Orchestra and 7 years assistant concertmas- 
ter of the New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. 

David E. Mattern, violin and conducting ; 
Director of Music, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
former member Rochester Philharmonic 
Orchestra. 

Walter Hawkinson, violin and baritone; 
instructor of high school orchestras, Oak- 
land, Calif., former member Minneapolis 
and St. Paul Symphony Orchestras. 

Orien Dalley, violin and instrumental 
classes; Instructor of Instrumental Music, 
University of Wisconsin, first conductor of 
the Wisconsin All-State Orchestra. 

Vladimir Bakaleinikoff, and con- 
ducting; solo viola and assistant conductor 


viola 


of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. 

Walter Heerman, cello; assistant solo 
cellist, Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. 

L. M. Kolmschlag, string bass; solo bass, 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. 

Pasquale Montani, harp and flute, well 
known Indianapolis harpist, flutist and con- 
ductor ; instructor of harp and flute, Indiana 
College of Music and Art. 

Joseph Wolfe, oboe and English horn; 
oboist of Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. 

Neil Kjos, clarinet and saxophone; as- 
sistant director University of Illinois Band. 

Otto Zoeller, clarinet ; Director of Instru- 
mental Music, San: Antonio public schools. 

Howard Frenzel, bassoon and trumpet, 
Director of Music, High School of Com- 
merce, Detroit. 

Edward Murphy, horn; member Cincin- 
nati Symphony Orchestra. 

A. R. McAllister, Director Joliet High 
School Band, winner of the national contest 
in 1926, 1927 and 1928; band and cornet. 

Albert Gish, trombone and tuba; Director 
Senn High School Band, winner second 
place in 1928 National Band Contest. 

Edith Rhetts, Music Literature; Educa- 
tional Director, Detroit Symphony Orches- 
tra. 


Jacobs A. Evanson, choir; Director of 
High School Music, Flint, Mich. 

Charles J. Roberts, Orchestration; chief 
arranger for Carl Fischer, Inc. 

William Skeat, harmony and composition ; 
Supervisor of Music, Eaton Rapids, Mich. 

Wilma Anderson Gilman, piano; Instruc- 
tor of Piano, McPhail School of Music, 
Minneapolis, Minn., soloist with leading 
symphony orchestras. 

Sidney Morse, opera and dramatics; di- 
rector of Music, South High School, Minn- 
eapolis, Minn. 

Leo Sowerby, composition; Instructor in 
Composition, American Conservatory, Chi- 
cago. 

John Minnema, voice and chorus; Dean, 
School of Music, Elmhurst College, Elm- 
hurst, III. 

T. P. Giddings, methods and voice; Sup- 
ervisor of Music, Minneapolis, Minn.; Mc- 
Phail School of Music. 

Joseph E, Maddy, Professor of Music, 
Extension Work, University of Michigan. 

In addition to the music faculty is a staff 
of six athletic instructors and life guards; 
a medical staff of two graduate nurses and 
the Camp physician; office staff and coun- 
sellor staff of 30 men and women. 
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WORKS TO BE PERFORMED 

Symphonies: Tschaikowsky, No. 4, Bee- 
thoven No. 3 and No. 7; Schubert No. 7; 
Brahms No. 1; Bloch “America.” 

Oratorio: “Elijah” by Mendelssohn; 
Theodore Harrison, soloist, as “Elijah.” 

Opera: Pirates of Penzance, by Gilbert 
and Sullivan. 

First performance of compositions by 
Sowerby, Edgar Stillman-Kelley, Hanson 
and Busch, 
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MORE CAMP SCHOLARSHIPS 


The National Association of Band Instru- 
ment Manufacturers recently added 12 one- 
half scholarships ($150 each) to the rapidly 
These scholarships are to be 





growing list. 
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Violins (I, II, III & IV in one book) 


THE WILLIS MUSIC co. | 
CINCINNATI OO 


SCHOOL ANS HoMF ENSEMBLE 





WILLIS’ 


By 
J. E. MADDY and T. P. GIDDINCS 


THE PURPOSE 


This latest contribution toward the development of school 
orchestras and bands is to provide effective and practical 
material for School and Family Groups, Quartets, Instru- 
mental Classes, Orchestras and Bands. 

Intensive enthusiasm for chamber music among widely 
differing schools requires the special type of arrangement 
embodied in this series. Quartets, whether wood-wind, brass 
or string, vary greatly in the instruments required. Each book 
contains the four voices, soprano, alto, tenor and bass, making 
them effective for any quartet regardless of instruments and 
at the same time rich in harmony when used by an entire 
band or orchestra in ensemble. 


THE INSTRUMENTATION 


.75 B flat Cornets or peemsecen (I, II, III & IV in one 


Violas (I, II, II & IV in one book). aa SS chal haa ocala Gel ka at at dee ae we 
’Cellos and Bass (Four parts in one book). . reese 0S French Horns in F (I, ‘Il, TIL & IV in one book) . 75 
Flutes a*% II, Wl yh - book)........-. -75  E flat Altos (I, II, III & IV in one book). ~ oe 
ae oe iccolo in at (Four parts in one 75 Trombones (Baritones) or Bassoons (Tuba ad lib. ), 
Oboes or C Saxophones (Four parts in one book) .75 D (F oT parts in one book) ‘lis stqest ney f Dee See 75 
E flat Clarinets or E flat Saxophones (Four parts rums, Timpani, etc., an auxiliary part for use in 
EEE EEE OPE PPE TE Ee 75 orchestra or band ER Are 75 
B flat Clarinets (I, II, III & IV in one book). .~ waa Piano-Conductor, containing all four parts and ac- 
B fiat Saxophones (I, II, III & IV in one book)... 75 SOS oo eet beeheneedcecncatesesss 1.00 








The L.M. GORDON ORCHESTRA BOOKS 


The Pioneer Method Revised and Brought Up-to-Date 


THE SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY ORCHESTRA BOOKS 1-2 
JUNIOR SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY ORCHESTRA 
THE POPULAR PROGRAM COLLECTION 


The Very Beginning of Ensemble Playing 
To The School and Community Orchestra 


THE INSTRUMENTATION 


CO EE eT ee Ce -35 EE EE ee eT re . 35 
Second Violin -35 Bassoon and Bp» Tenor Saxophone (one book)... .35 
Viola 35 B»> Cornets I and II (one book)... . ‘ i za 
*Cello ' 35 Horns I and II (one book) . Ricnsiameda nce Te 
Bass (String) . . 35 i, cca cicctonbesaedeeu ns 35 
Flutes I and II (one book) -35 pS rer rere 35 
Clarinets I and II (one book)... . «a EE 6564 e CAEMIGE CESS The eieda cesT eRe Ons 35 
Oboe and C Melody Saxophone (one book) . 35 DA An ned Nd oe Obese teen eh ens eseedennes -65 


THE WILLIS MUSIC CO. 


137 West Fourth Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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awarded at the solo playing contest in con- 
nection with the National School Band 
Contest at Denver, Colo., May 23-26. This 
contest is open to winners of state contests 
who are members of bands which compete 
in state or national contests. All competitors 
must be members of the National School 
Band Association. The scholarships will be 
awarded to winners of the following solo 
events: Flute or piccolo. Oboe or English 
horn. Bassoon. Clarinet. Alto or bass clari- 
net. Cornet, trumpet or fliigelhorn. French 
horn. Trombone. Baritone. Tuba. Saxo- 
phone. Marimba or xylophone. 





NATIONAL CONTESTS IN MAY 

The first National High School Orchestra 
contest will be held at Iowa City, Iowa, 
May 17th and 18th and the fourth National 
High School Band contest will be held at 
Denver, Colo., May 23 to 26th. 

These contests are open to first and second 
winners of state contests in accordance with 
the 1929 contest booklets issued by the 
Committee on Instrumerial Affairs and the 
National Bureau for the Advancement of 
Music. 

An added feature of the band contest will 
be contests for solo players of the various 
band instruments and the winners will re- 
ceive partial scholarships to the National 
High School Orchestra and Band Camp; 
the scholarships being provided by the Na- 
tional Association of Band Instrument 
Manufacturers. 
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NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL ORCHES- 
TRA AT CHICAGO IN 1930 


Plans are already under way for the 1930 
meeting of the National High School Or- 
chestra which will play again for the Music 
Supervisors National Conference and will 
also accompany the National High School 
Chorus in its program. 

The orchestra program will include 
Tschaikowsky’s “Pathetique” Symphony 


(complete) ; Wagner’s “Tannhauser” Over- 
ture and Liszt’s “Les Preludes.” 

The nucleus of the orchestra will be made 
up of players who attend the 1929 National 
High Schoo! Orchestra and Band Camp, 
where the program will be rehearsed as a 
part of the summer training. About 150 
of the camp members will be eligible to play 
at Chicago, leaving about 150 places to be 
filled in the regular way—by comparison of 
qualifications as indicated by the applications. 

Application blanks may be had by address- 
ing Joseph E. Maddy, Box 31, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

H. S. CHORAL MATERIAL 
(Continued from Page 55) 
mental, and whose choral works 
on occasion reach even the outer 
fringe of the halo of the truly 
great choral masterpieces by the 
choral masters: 





1. Mozart 8. Dvorak 
2. Gluck 9. Grieg 

3. Schubert 10. Parker 

4. Beethoven 11. Debussy 
5. Liszt 12. Elgar 

6. Brahms 13. Palmgren 
7. Sullivan 


IX. A group of brilliant modern English 
composers who probably are lay- 
ing the foundation for a real Eng- 
lish choral school : 

. Vaughn Williams 

. Granville Bantock 

. Gustave Holst 

. Hugh Roberton 


few Americans, while in no sense 
of the word creating an Ameri- 
can school, yet are doing serious 
individualistic work in thea capella 
choral field. The most notable 
that I think of at this moment are : 
1. F. Melius Christiansen 

2. Peter Christian Lutkin 

3. Dett 

4. Burleigh 
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Have you had a 


‘Concert for Young People 
of all Ages”’ 


by 


GUY MAIER 


The following Cities have had it: 


times in Milwaukee, Wis. 
times in Springfield, Mass. 
times in Santa Monica, Cal. 
times in Chicago, IIl. 

times in Detroit, Mich. 
times in Lawrence, Kan. 
times in Montclair, N. J. 





12 times in Kansas City, Mo. 
10 times in New York City 
8 times in Boston, Mass. 

4 times in Berkeley, Cal. 

3 times in Buffalo, N. Y. 

3 times in Cleveland, O. 

2 times in Oakland, Cal. 


NNN NN ND do 


And once each in 

Los Angeles, St. Joseph (Mo.), Bloomington (Ill.), Haverhill (Mass.), Fitch- 
burg ( Mass.) ; Providence, Fall River, New Bedford, Brookline, Brockton, Law- 
rence (Mass.); Hartford (Conn.); Amherst (Mass.); Rochester (N. Y.); 
Summit (N. J.) ; Johnstown (Pa.) ; Wellsville N. Y.) ; East Aurora (N. Y.) ; 
Toledo (O.) ; Delaware (O.) ; Birmingham (Ala.) ; Emporia (Kans.) ; Shore- 
wood ( Wis.) ; Bellingham ( Wash.) ; Fort Dodge (Ia.) ; Des Moines ; Memphis ; 
Carmel (Cal.) ; and many other cities. 





Such a Concert by Guy Maier is 


‘*THE ESOTERIC ART OF PIANO PLAYING TRANSFORMED 
INTO AN ADVENTURE IN HIGH ROMANCE’’ 


Springfield Union, Feb. 17, 1929 





N.B.—Mr. Maier’s new course for piano beginners will soon be off the press (J. Fischer & 
Bro.). He is presenting an exposition of this method (“Playing the Piano by Ear”) in his 
Normal Course for Teachers at the Gunn School of Music in Chicago (July Ist to 13th). 


For terms and dates apply to 


Concert Management, Daniel Mayer, Inc. 
Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th St., New York City 


Mr. Maier uses the Steinway Piano 
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Tests and Measurements Department 


Conducted by PereR W. DyKEMA 
Professor of Music Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, 





WHAT DO YOU THINK 


Jacop Kwatwasser, Ph.D. 
Professor of Music Education, Syracuse University 


Epitor’s Note: The article printed herewith will 
probably prove annoying to many people. This 
number, however, is probably much smaller than it 
was even two or three years ago when Dr. Kwal- 
wasser published the results of some of his first 
studies of the music attainments of children in the 
sixth grade. His critical, independent, and fearless 
outlook is characteristic of the scientist who wishes 
above all things to face the facts irrespective of 
the bearing they may have upon beliefs and 
practices. 


It is, of course, true that facts have vitality only 
when interpreted. Moreover, there are many in- 
terpretations which can be drawn from the same 
set of facts. Readers of this article may not agree 
with Dr. Kwalwasser as to the significance of these 
or other findings about which he has written vigor- 
ously and with conviction, if not with alarm; but 
no one should fail to read carefully material such 
as that which is presented here. Anything that Dr. 
Kwalwasser writes is stimulating and in the end 
helpful.—P. J. W. 

While it is probably true that an increase 
in musical achievement is found as we as- 
cend from the lowest to the highest grades 
in our public schools, it is also possible that 
within a restricted range of grades, an in- 
verse relationship between chronological age 
and achievement may exist. Such is the 
case in a junior high school upon which I 
am about to report. The 207 children were 
given the Kwalwasser-Ruch Musical Ac- 
complishment Test early in the current year. 
The object of the testing was to regroup 
the children for the purpose of dividing the 
junior high school unit into 6 homogeneous 
classes. The Seashore “Measures of Musi- 
cal Talent” were also used. The 5 Seashore 
Test scores were averaged in order to ob- 
tain a single innate capacity average for 
every child. This average was then again 


averaged with the percentile-rank score of 
the Kwalwasser-Ruch Test of Musical Ac- 
complishment, which supplied us with a final 
average for every child, representing both 
capacity and ability. 

Then the 207 children were arranged in 
order of rank from the best to the poorest. 
Starting with the highest rank, we organized 
classes of approximately 30 children each 
and assigned 6 different teachers to the 6 
groups thus organized. Neither age nor sex 
was taken into consideration in the regroup- 
ing process. The divisions were made 
solely on the basis of relative standing. Just 
as soon as a class of approximately 30 
children were assembled, that class was 
closed and another group started. 

All groups were assigned to music daily 
with the exception of Wednesday. The 
music period was scheduled from 1:40 to 
2:00 P.M. All groups met simultaneously 
and the children were obliged to change rooms 
in order to report to groups to which they 
were assigned. They were told that they 
would be either promoted or demoted from 
time to time; that no assignment was to be 
considered permanent or final; that good 
work was to be rewarded; that poor work 
was to be penalized; etc. (In some future 
paper I hope to present some interesting 
phases of administration and teaching in- 
volved in this experiment. ) 

During the first month of the experiment, 
I asked the teachers to furnish me with the 
age of every child and the percentage of 

















You be the judge 


of the new 


Pedler Silver Clarinet 


The Pedler Silver Clarinet is being accepted by 


Supervisors from Coast to Coast 


THE REASON 


The PEDLER Silver Clarinet is backed by an 
unconditional guarantee. It embodies all im- 
provements and refinements found only in the 


highest quality instruments. 


We want you to try this instrument for ten 
days at our expense. Send your order today or 


see your dealer. 


Catalogue free on request 


Harry Pedler & Co. 
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boys to girls. The average age of every 


group was then computed. This inform- 
ation and lines of demarcation between the 
different groups are found in the accompany- 


ing tables. 


FINAL AVERAGES 


of the 6 different groups 


IE Dy sciscsirtantalimtene 75 to 100 (superior) 
I aasicccincccemns 65 to 74 
Group 3 .................... 50 to 64 
NT sesiinsicinscintmiets 35 to 49 
peas omen 20 to 34 
Group 6 .................... 0 to 19 (inferior) 


AVERAGE CHRONOLOGICAL AGE 


SUID ID sesinscisiinicnjannestnsenitassiinmipaiatiins 12.6 years 
GN cabal datrctesicnestianindsieipeninitlisiinis i363 “ 
I EF ecndititicscstnstsmnndiian EE 
get iitiecttntenncnerienenniniie 14.2 “ 
SN IF icantisicapinniencccinitlledinteitieatioeit i ali 
RN TUE esitilncnaapncnshsstnerevnininsntind’ 5.3 “ 


PERCENTAGE OF Boys To GIRLS 


Group Boys Girls 
1 19% 81% 
2 16% 84% 
3 47% 53% 
4 52% 48% 
5 74% 26% 
6 68 % 32% 


It must be constantly borne in mind that 
these results were not preconceived or pre- 
arranged. Before attempting to discuss the 


seriousness of the situation revealed by 
these tables, it might be well to introduce 
another table presenting more data on the 
chronological ages of all children, irrespec- 
tive of group assignment, to show the rela- 
tionship existing between age and score 
earned on the Kwalwasser-Ruch Test of 


Musical Accomplishment. 


PERCENTILE-RANK FOR KWALWASSER-RUCH 
TEST FOR THE DIFFERENT AGE LEVELS 


Girls Boys Both 
Age Rank Age Rank Age Rank 
11 87 11 69 11 79 
12 80 12 62 12 71 
13 66 13 47 13 57 
14 66 14 33 14 50 
15 5 15 41 15 46 
16 40 16 23 16 31 
17 ne 17 8 17 8 

No. of No. of No. of 
cases 96 cases 111 cases 207 


The groups increase in average age as we 
go from the superior to the inferior. Un- 
wittingly and inadvertently, I placed the 
superior children—the younger children—in 
the first group, in spite of the fact that they 
have had less school music training than 
their older, but retarded class-mates, 

The tragedy is contained in these tables. 
As we ascend the chronological ladder we 
descend in achievement. The older the 
child, the more ignorant he is likely to be. 
The younger the child, the more advanced 
and proficient in music he is likely to be. 
In other words, an inverse relationship ex- 
ists between the junior high school child’s 
age and his accomplishment. If this con- 
dition is universal, it might be well to dis- 
continue the teaching of music AS IT IS 
BEING TAUGHT NOW, in the junior 
high school. Our complacency does not per- 
mit us to believe the facts presented by the 
preceding tables, and we may insist that 
our junior high schools are DIFFERENT. 

In an unpublished manuscript of a col- 
league the following statement is found: “In 
only 4 cases out of 81 do children 1% years 
over-age or more have an I.Q. of as high 
as .90.” This study deals, also, with the 
junior high school child. It reveals that 
being over-age and under-educated are al- 
Being over-age is likely 


We 


most synonomous. 
to mean being sub-normal mentally. 
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Kirksville, Miussour1 the home of 
Sims Song Slides 





To our many customers who have been confused by misleading 
advertising, we are glad to say that the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion is handling the matter, and we hope you will be relieved of 
further inconvenience and confusion. 

The Sims Song Slide Corp. is still located at Kirksville, Mo. 
No other slide company is now or ever has been located at Kirks- 
ville, Mo. 











Every Sims | AWAY IN A MANGER. 
Song Slide : 
has the white 
spot on the 








inside where 


it will not 





wear off. 


Convenient 
for operator. 








Actual photograph (Reduced %) 





Compare the original Sims Song Slides still designed and made 
by those who made the first ones at Kirksville, Mo., with any 
other music slides on the market. The superiority of the Sims 
Song Slides is apparent. 











, 


Write for free copy of “‘The Day of Vision in*Music Education’ 
and complete lists and School Discounts 


Sims Song Slide Corp. 
Kirksville, Mo. 
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may also find that our older children in the 
junior high school are retarded mentally as 
well as musically. But the fact remains that 
our older children are incapable of doing the 
kind of work on which younger children 
thrive, regardless of the cause or causes. 

I have pointed out elsewhere that to teach 
a so-called eighth grade, so-called eighth 
grade music is to ignore individual differ- 
ences; waste time; discourage the inferior ; 
retard the superior; and to contribute gen- 
erally to more and more mal-adjustment. 
My tables tell me that eighth grade children 
range in age from 11 to 17 years. My com- 
mon sense tells me that an 11 year old child 
cannot be treated like a 17 year old adoles- 
cent or post-adolescent. Music that may 
please and be profitable to the one may an- 
tagonize and retard the other. These ex- 
tremes differ physiologically, mentally, so- 
cially, aesthetically, etc. Music that may be 
attractive to the one may be repulsive to the 
other. 

I have pointed out elsewhere that our 
grades are mythical entities. They exist 
only in the realm of imagination. There is 
no such thing as a seventh or an eighth 
grade music class to be found in our schools 
today. There is no such thing as homo- 
geneity musically. We have GRADES in 
every so-called grade and may I also call 
‘attention to the fact that the term is plural. 
Every so-called grade is made up of a num- 
ber of different grades and we now face the 
added embarrassment of musical degenera- 
tion and degradation with advance in grade 
age. Our present method of administering 
music on the grade basis is an absurdity, 
and the grade designation an illusion. 

This alarming situation revealed by the 
tables must be faced by the music educator. 
He dare not ignore it. It calls for intensive 
thought ; an open mind; an experimental at- 
titude ; a willingness to abandon the obsolete 
and inadequate practices of yesterday for 
the enlightened attitude and systematic 
search for improvement that characterizes 


modern education. Our unwillingness to 
differentiate materials, methods of instruc- 
tion, children and objectives is responsible 
for our dilemma. Are we trying to make 
children alike when the Creator intended 
them to be different? Such platitudes as 
MUSIC FOR EVERY CHILD, demo- 
cratic though it sounds is a vicious and un- 
democratic doctrine. We must abandon the 
practice of sparing ourselves and spare the 
child instead. 

At present the writer has no interest in 
explaining why the tables are as they are. 
He is interested in presenting the facts as 
he finds them. What do you know of the 
conditions in your junior high school? Does 
the teaching of music defeat its purpose? 
Are you alienating the affections of the 
older children for music? Are you regroup- 
ing your children and attempting to give the 
different groups the kind of material and 
practice that best meets their needs and na- 
ture? The traditional method of teaching 
music is inadequate and most unsatisfac- 
tory. I recommend re-classification, differ- 
entiation, and different goals of accomplish- 
ment for the different varieties of talent 
and achievement in your junior high school. 
Nor will I limit this type of administration 
to the junior high school years exclusively. 
It will work and work better than our pres- 
ent scheme from the first to the last grade. 
WHAT DO YOU THINK? 





ATTAINMENT TEST 
for 
Sight-Reading Ability 
at the end of grade 6 
prepared by 


National Research Council 


price $5.00 per hundred 
send orders to the Journal Editor 

















| aye YOUR own playing, 

or that of your pupils, 
the Chickering is one of the 
world’s most satisfactory in- 
struments. 


Ever since the days nearly 
100 years ago, when Jonas 
Chickering in his ingenious 
Yankee fashion revolutionized 
the piano, the Chickering has 
been noted for its magnifice:. 
tone. 

Europe, as well as America, 
has recognized the rich beauty 
of the Chickering’s music: 
France awarded the Imperial 
Cross of the Legion of Honor; 
the Chickering is the only 


instrument ever to win this 
coveted distinction. 


Even more significant, 
perhaps, is the widespread 
popularity which America’s 
oldest instrument enjoys 
among teachers, schools and 
other people who really know 
pianos. 


p~ 
JLT IT 








FOR PUPIL OR TEACHER 


The Chickering is designed 
to be the most beautiful piece 
of furniture in the whole house 
. . . Before creating the new 
Chickering models, we studied 
hundreds of American homes, 
studied trends of decoration 
both in this country and 
abroad, resolved to make 
America’s oldest piano also its 
handsomest. The rate at which 
people are purchasing the new 
period styles indicates that we 
have succeeded. $1095 and up. 


For catalogues or further 
information write Chickering 
& Sons, 584 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


CHIGCKERING 


AMERICA’S OLDEST PIANO 
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COURSES OFFERED THIS SUMMER BY SCHOOLS 
ADVERTISING IN THIS ISSUE 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


With a large equipment and a faculty of some 
150 members, this well-known school offers in its 
summer sessions a very large variety of courses 
leading to teachers’ certificates and the degrees of 
bachelor of music, bachelor of music education 
and master of music. Complete details are con- 
tained in an attractive catalog which may be ob- 
tained from the manager, Mr. Carl D. Kinsey. 

The courses in public school music are given 
under the direction of Mr. W. Otto Miessner; a 
graduate diploma is given on the completion of 
the third year of the curriculum, and the degree 
of B. Mus. Ed. on the completion of the four-year 
course. Special courses are offered along several 
lines, including those for class piano and for sup- 
ervisors of instrumental music. . 

A number of free fellowships are offered, and 
a Student Loan Fund aids needy students. These 
matters, the schedule of classes, description of 
dormitory accommodations, etc., are clearly ex- 
plained in the catalog. See pages 66 and 67. 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


The five-week session beginning June 24th will 
have a faculty of over 100 and will give special 
attention to public school music. This department 
is directed by Mrs. Mary Strawn Vernon and 
Miss Ann Trimmingham and offers a wide variety 
of specialized courses. The course in Orchestra 
Conducting is in charge of George Dasch, and 
that for Band Masters is in charge of Harold 
Bachmann. Special work in pageantry and stage- 
craft is offered by Carl Lundgren. 

This school is well known for its public school 
music courses as well as for its work in all de- 
partments of applied music. The catalog and full 
details may be had by addressing the business 
manager, Mr. C. E. Feely, at the school in Chicago. 
See page 50. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Under the leadership of Dean P. C. Lutkin the 
School of Music at Northwestern University has 
long been recognized as one of the outstanding 
university music departments; the public school 
music course, which has for some time been in 
charge of John W. Beattie, is well known and 
highly respected throughout the profession. 

Detailed information as to the courses available 
during the summer is contained in a special bul- 
letin which may be obtained from the Registrar, 
1822 Sherman Ave., Evanston, Ill. See page 48. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


The six-week session starting June 24th offers 
post-graduate instruction and courses leading to 
the B. Mus. degree. The public school music 
work, in its various phases, is taught by O. E. 
Robinson, Margaret Streeter, Ervin H. Kleffman, 
Genevieve Kelly, Edna Wilder and Mr. and Mrs. 
C. J. Haake. 

Details on all points may be had by addressing 
President John J. Hattstaedt (Chicago). See page 
52. 


COMBS CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC 


Under the guidance of Osbourne McConathy 
and Jeanette Ferris, a course is offered leading to 
a certificate which is accepted without further ex- 
amination by Pennsylvania and other states. A 
number of special courses and other attractions 
have been arranged for the coming summer, com- 
plete details of which may be had by addressing 
the director, Gilbert R. Combs, 1331 S. Broad St., 
Philadelphia. See page 54. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 


This splendid institution offers the usual sum- 
mer courses and certain less usual courses such as 
Dalcroze Eurhythmics. The work is under the 
general guidance of Dr. Will Earhart. Complete 
information may be had by addressing the Director 
of the Summer School, Schenley Park, Pittsburgh. 
See page 88. 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Beside the usual courses in which school music 
teachers are interested, this well-known school 
gives a variety of other work, especially: special 
courses for church and motion picture organists, 
courses for piano teachers and academic studies 
offered at Rochester University. Write to Arthur 
See, Secretary of the school, Rochester, N. Y. See 
page 90. 


EASTERN STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 


At Madison, S. D., this college conducts a spe- 
cial summer school for Conductors; the work for 
band conductors is given by James Robert Gil- 
lette; that for choral conductors by J. Alfred 
Casad; that for orchestra conductors by Frederick 
Locke Lawrence. Details may be had by address- 
ing Mr. Casad in care of the school. See page 58. 

















SUMMER SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENT 


ITHACA INSTITUTION OF PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
ALBERT EDMUND BROWN, Dean 
(Associated with Ithaca Conservatory and Affiliated Schools ) 
Authorized by the New York State Department of Education 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
By unanimous vote of the Board of 
Regents of the State of New York the Te Sn ee 
A Delightful entire group of schools inciuded in the in The Famous 
corporate name, Ithaca Conservator , 
and Profitable and Affiliated Schools, were raised to Finger Lakes 
Vacation at the standard of colleges with the power Region, The 
to grant degrees. The degree of Bach- i 
Summer School! | elor of Music will be conferred on Switzerland of 
those candidates completing the four 
year course outlined in the School 
catalogue. 


SUPERVISORS IN THE FIELD 


TEN WEEKS’ SUMMER SESSION, Beginning June 24th, Ending August 
31st. 

The object of this Summer Session is te offer sufficient time during the sum- 
mer months to count as residence and allow Supervisors of Music who are teach- 
ing to obtain the Degree of Bachelor of Music during vacation time. 


COURSES OFFERED 


13 Credits may be selected from the following subjects. In order to secure a 
class there must be at least ten registrations for the subject desired. 


America! 











Subject Hrs. pr. wk. Cr. Subject Hrs. pr. wk. Cr. 
Music Appreciation... 3 2 Keyboard Harmony... 3 2 
SETI cinnetictnasntancissinint 3 2 Survey of Literature 5 3 
Singing Voice ............ 3 2 Methods (Special) ... 3 2 
Engish Lyric Poetry.. 3 2 Public Speaking ........ 3 2 
ee _ 2 Play Coaching .......... 3 2 
SS 3 2 School Management .. 5 3 
American History ... 5 2 Conducting ................ 3 2 
Appreciation of Art. 3 2 ee 3 2 
Form and Analysis... 3 2 Private Instruction....17 Lessons 1 
Psychology of Music.. 3 2 





Tuition for Class Instruction is $150. Dormitory Fee for 10 weeks is $125 to 
$150 according to location of room. 

CONCERTS—SOCIAL EVENTS—RECREATION 

Tuesday Evenings during the Summer Term will be devoted to Concerts, 
Lectures and Readings by members of the Faculty. 

Friday Evenings will be ‘‘Social Night,’’? when Lawn Parties, Receptions, 
Dances, etc., will make up the evening program. 

Saturday Afternoons will be devoted to excursions to the numerous pictur- 
esque localities in this beautiful Finger Lakes Region. 

For further information, application blanks, advanced standing and courses nec- 
essary to secure the degree, address Albert Edmund Brown, Dean, Ithaca Institution 
of Public School Music, DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Note. Beginning in September, 1929, the Westminster Choir School, John 
Finley Williamson, Dean (formerly of Dayton, O.) will become one of the schools 
of this affiliation. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
NORMAL METHODS 


The Eastern and Western sessions of this school 
are combined this summer in a three-week session 
to be held at Auburndale, Mass., starting July 
10th. The complete list of faculty members will 
appear in our May issue; the Festival will again 
be under the direction of Francis Findlay. In- 
quiries should be addressed to Frank D. Farr, 221 
E. 20th, Chicago, or to Charles E. Griffith, 39 
Division, Newark, N. J. See inside front cover. 


CLEVELAND INSTITUTE OF 
MUSIC 


The course for supervisors is offered in conjunc- 
tion with the Cleveland School of Education and 
Western Reserve University, leading to the B. Ed. 
degree. A complete curriculum is offered, and 
details may be had from the director, Mrs. Frank- 
lyn B. Sanders, 2827 Euclid Ave., Cleveland. See 
page 104. 


PENN STATE INSTITUTE OF 
MUSIC EDUCATION 


Under the direction of Richard W. Grant, this 
has become one of the most prominent Eastern 
Universities in the school music field. Details of 
the offerings in the course starting July Ist may 
be had from Mr. Grant at State College, Pa. See 
page 98. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
CONSERVATORY 


This institution offers a wide variety of exten- 
sion courses leading to diplomas, certificates and 
degrees awarded by authority of the State of IIli- 
nois. Details may be learned from the Registrar, 
701 E. 41st, Chicago. See page 86. 


DENVER COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


A six-week accredited course in public school 
music methods is offered under the direction of 
John C. Kendel, with a corps of well-known in- 
structors. Details may be had by writing to 1000 
Grant St., Denver, Colo. See page 104. 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC OF 
CINCINNATI 


Special courses are arranged for vocal and in- 
strumental supervisors for the six weeks begin- 
ning June 20th, leading to diplomas, certificates 
and degrees. See page 108. 


LOUISVILLE CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 
Special courses for supervisors are accredited 


through the University of Louisville, the session 
running from June 19 to August 1. See payre 106. 


SKIDMORE COLLEGE SUMMER 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


The Institute of Music Pedagogy which has for 
many years been held at Northampton each sum- 
mer now becomes an integral part of Skidmore 
College at Saratoga Springs, N. Y. As under 
the old arrangement, the work is directed by 
Ralph L. Baldwin. See page 110. 


ITHACA INSTITUTION OF PUBLIC 
SCHOOL MUSIC 


Under the direction of Dean Albert Edmund 
Brown, the school music department of the Ithaca 
Conservatory has grown to one of the largest and 
most prominent in the north-east. A large variety 
of work is offered this summer. See page 76. 


CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


Several guest teachers are added to the regular 
faculty of this well-known institution, and a com- 
plete list of courses is offered in the coming 
summer session, leading to diplomas or degrees. 
See page 102. 


GUNN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


The Gunn School, in Chicago, is featuring this 
summer the celebrated pianist Guy Maier, whose 
children’s concerts have attracted national atten- 
tion; Mr. Maier will concentrate this summer on 
his new method for teaching piano beginners in 
the schools. See page 90. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


The school of Fine Arts at Syracuse, unde: 
the deanship of Harold L. Butler, offers some 
eighteen accredited courses in music this summer, 
with several prominent guests added to the regular 
faculty. Dr. Jacob Kwalwasser is head of the 
school music department and will teach this sum- 
mer. See page 78. 


BUSH CONSERVATORY 


This well-known Chicago school offers many 
courses for school music teachers under well- 
known instructors. The school music department 
is in charge of Lyravine Votaw, and details may 
be had by addressing the manager, S. J. 
Schwenker, at 839 North Dearborn. See page 80. 


SEYMOUR SCHOOL OF MUSICAL 
RE-EDUCATION 


Mrs. Harriet A. Seymour, the head of this in- 
stitution, is nationally known for her work with 
young piano students. The school will specialize 
on this subject during the coming summer, al- 
though several other types of work are offered. 
See page 110. 
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COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SESSION July 2 to August 9 


MUSIC 


The following courses will be offered in 1929: 


Piano 

Organ 

Advanced Theory 

Psychology of Music 

Orchestration 

Problems of Procedure, Super- 
vision, Materials, and 
Objectives 

Elementary Sight Singing and 
Ear Training 

Advanced Sight Singing and 
Ear Training 


Voice 

Violin 

The Teaching of Piano 

The Teaching of Singing 

Conducting 

Teaching of Music Appreciation 

Elementary Harmony 

Advanced Harmony 

Music Methods in the Primary 
and Intermediate Grades 

Music Methods in the Junior and 
Senior High School 


Points of View in Music Education by several prominent public 
school music men 


Robert Forsman 
Russell Carter 
Claude Rosenberry 
Edwin N. C. Barnes 


Jay W. Fay 
Franklin Dunham 
Jacob Kwalwasser 
Harold L. Butler 


EVENING RECITALS 


All the Advantages of a Large University 


THE SUMMERS ARE COOL 


Bulletin sent on request 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SCHOOL 
ROOM 14, ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
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Book and Music Reviews 


Recent Victor Releases. 

Sonata in C minor, Grieg (Op. 45), violin and 
piano; played by Kreisler and Rachmaninoff; six 
sides, records 8106-8. 

A remarkably fine recording of a most im- 
pressive playing of this familiar sonata by two 
of the great musicians of the day. The piano and 
the violin are treated as Grieg meant them to be, as 
instruments of equal importance. The recording 
will be useful to teachers from many standpoints, 
especially to those who are teaching the higher 
forms. The sides of the records are not num- 
bered consecutively, part six being on the reverse 
of part one—apparently for use on automatic- 
feed machines; this doesn’t matter, anyway, for 
one can’t afford to be without the whole set. 

Suite Number 2, in B minor, Bach; Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra under the direction of Fred- 
erick Stock; four sides, records 6914-5. 

The suite consisis of Overture, Rondeau, Sara- 
bande, Bourree, Polonaise-Double, Minuet and 
Badinerie. The long overture closes with a fugue 
whose instrumental treatment makes it particularly 
adaptable for study. Throughout the suite, the 
instrumentation is for strings and flute. The play- 
ing is gratefully and faithfully done, but one is 
at times oppressed by the massive effects and 
wishes for the more intimate treatment which 
would be possible with the type of smaller or- 
chestra for which Bach wrote. But to have such 
a fine recording of an entire suite leads one only 
to praise for it. 

The record should be indispensable for teachers 
who are dealing with music history or with the 
study of the smaller forms. 

Twenty-four Etudes, Chopin; played by Wil- 
helm Bachaus; records 6894-9. 

This is a monumental contribution to recorded 
piano music, and is particularly welcome because 
the new electric recording and reproducing makes 
the piano record like a piano. To say that Bachaus 
does the playing is sufficient guarantee of its qual- 
ity. -The records are fine from the standpoint of 
pure enjoyment of Chopin; from an educational 
standpoint, one sees great possibilities here for the 
piano teacher who is interested in teaching some- 
thing besides notes. 

The set includes the following etudes: Opus 10, 
numbers 1 to 12 inclusive; Opus 25, numbers 1 to 
12 inclusive—in other words, all of his Etudes 
except the small set of three which does not carry 
an opus number. May we hope for these three, 
also? 

Introduction and Fugue from the Fantasia on 
“Ad Nos Salutem,” Liszt; played by Fernando 





pennants by Witt Earnart, Director ¢ mietce Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Germani on the New York Wanamaker organ; 
two sides, record number 35960. 

The playing is entirely adequate and at times 
rather brilliant. The recording is splendid. The 
record is valuable to organ students, to teachers 
who are treating the fugue (the organ adapts it- 
self splendidly to clarity in voice leading) and 
to history teachers—this is a phase of Liszt which 
has not heretofore been available to many students. 

The Holy City, Adams; and How Beautiful 
Upon the Mountains, Harker; sung by Marion 
Talley; record number 6919. 

Talley enthusiasts will welcome this addition to 
her recordings of these two very familiar songs. 
The record is not particularly suited for educa- 
tional purposes. 

Norma, Mira Norma (Hear me, Norma), Bel- 
lini; sung by Rosa Ponselle and Marion Telva; 
two sides, record number 8110. 

Beautiful singing of the seldom-heard duet from 
the third act of the opera. The florid passages are 
done with delicacy and finesse; the tone quality 
throughout is admirable. A splendid record for 
the voice class, and a fine example of the dis- 
tinctions arising from vocal timbre. 

Four violin numbers, re-recordings of long- 
familiar music: the Drdia Souvenir and the Cui 
Orientale, played by Elman, record number 1354; 
the Massenet Meditation (Thais) and Kreisler’s 
Tambourin Chinois, played by Kreisler, record 
number 6844. 

The music and the artists are too well known 
to require comment. Anyone still having the old 
recordings of these numbers should replace them 
at once with the new, which are infinitely better. 

Hazet GANTT WEAVER. 
* * * 


The Glenn Glee Club Book for Girls, by 
Mabelle Glenn and Virginia French. 
(Oliver Ditson Company.) 

Seldom does a writer of reviews have so meri- 
torious a lot of works fall to his pen as I have 
had this month. None were bad, and some were 
of outstanding worth. Among these latter is this 
book edited by Miss Glenn and Miss French. 
Good as was its predecessor, The Glenn Glee Club 
Book for Boys, this surpasses it; but only because 
the musical possibilities with girls of junior high 
school age are greater than the possibilities with 
boys of that age. 

To-examine the book more in detail, the extra- 
ordinary value of the contents as music first com- 
pels attention. There is not only not a poor tune 
in the whole lot, but there is hardly a tune that 
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BUSH CONSERVATORY 


EDGAR NELSON, President 


SUMMER SESSION 


June 26 to August 7 
| 














SCHOOL MUSIC | 


LYRAVINE VOTAW, Dean 
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LYRAVINE VOTAW, EDGAR A. BRAZELTON, 
Methods for Grades and Junior High History of Music 
School. | 
MRS. HOMER E. COTTON, JEANNE BOYD, | 
High School Organization, Appreciation Co: .position and Orchestration | 
and Conducting 
ELMO ROESLER, KEITH HOLTON, | 
— Wood-Winds, Class Brass, Practical General Theory and Harmony 
an 
LORENTZ HANSEN, ORANNE TRUITT DAY, | 
Class violin Methods, Composition and Stage Production 
Orchestration. 
EBBA SUNDSTROM, HELEN CURTIS, 
Score Reading Class Piano 
Complete Course ...................... $60.00 (Class Subjects) | 
Any 12-Hour Course ................ 10.00 (Class Subjects) 





Band 5 days a week 
Conducting 4 days a week 


STII. issanshintasnistniiebciittapinanatetinn 80 Semester Hours 
Bachelor Degree .................... 120 Semester Hours 
Master Degree ........................ 160 Semester Hours 


Bring transfer credits with you 


COURSES ACCREDITED For catalog, Address 
RECITALS S. J. SCHWENKER, Manager 
SCHOLARSHIPS . 839 North Dearborn St., 
DORMITORIES Chicago 
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is not of unusual beauty and charm. Nor is this 
result attained by assembling a lot of old and 
tried favorites. I can recall only a book or two 
that holds as high a percentage of material that 
was never before between the covers of a book. 
I questioned, indeed—and it is positively the only 
faint shade of adverse thought that crossed my 
mind—why Schumann’s Gipsy Life should have 
been given place, solely because it alone seemed to 
be clothed in other than a 1929 mode. 

While the material is of such high worth, this 
book is not a collection of songs for concert use 
only. That, too, is astonishing; for one can have 
a choice collection of classics and overshoot the 
needs of daily class-work, or can provide material 
for daily classes and have nothing brilliant or 
strong enough for the school concert stage. To 
fulfill both needs perfectly, as is done here, is a 
rare achievement. Moreover, so to fulfill the needs 
of the schoolroom implies that the book is gauged 
accurately to meet the tastes, interests, voices and 
technical musical powers of the pupils; and I wish 
explicitly to state that in my opinion it does that. 

There is no point in attempting further to gild 
the lily. The book is a rare success and its edi- 
tors are to be congratulated. 


Wut Earuwart. 
*- * * 


Music in Industry, by Kenneth S. Clark. 
(National Bureau for the Advancement 
of Music.) , 


The subject of this extensive inquiry is the use 
of music as an upbuilding and recreational force 
among industrial and commercial workers. 

Large as the volume is and impressive as is the 
extent of the activities reported, it probably falls 
short of the truth. A careful reading of reports 
from localities and industrial concerns known to 
the reviewer gives color to this opinion. The 
under-estimate is not due so much to incomplete 
returns—although some activities known to the 
reviewer were not reported—but to the impossi- 
bility of setting forth the far-reaching pervasive- 
ness of influence characteristic of the activities 
statistically reported. Christmas comes but once a 
year: but the flow of life in the other three hun- 
dred and sixty-four days has many an eddy and 
whorl that attest its constant presence in some 
measure in our consciousness. 

Which leads me to reflect on “leisure-time” ac- 
tivities. Good or bad, these color work-time as 
well: for all that a person is or does is carried 
forward and integrated into the personality that 
is himself at the moment. Each of us is, and 
must remain, one and indivisible. If integration 
does not occur, call the psycho-analyst! If in- 
tegration is of low-grade impulses, call the 
moralist ! 

A total of 679 industries or companies reported, 
and in their establishments 911 musical groups 
were being maintained. Bands lead in numbers, 
with a total of 267; and orchestras follow with a 


total of 182. Ukelele Clubs and Harmonica 
Bands are reported in the numbers 15 and 10, re- 
spectively. One notes with interest that Violin 
Choir, Brass Quartet, and Bagpipe Band—one 
each—are among the instrumeutal organizations. 
Vocal organizations are likewise extensively re- 
ported. Community Singing is carried on in 133 
establishments, and 76 Mixed Choruses, 68 Men’s 
Choruses, 34 Women’s Choruses, and 30 Men’s 
Quartets are reported. The practice of intro- 
ducing Christmas Caroling, which has become a 
feature in many business houses of late years, is 
reported only 11 times. Here, the returns are 
probably very incomplete. A little thought will 
bring to the minds of many of us almost as many 
instances that have fallen under our own ob- 
servation. 

Of outstanding worth is Mr. Clark’s text, in 
which the purposes, values, and forms of musical 
activities in industry are discussed. Chapter I, 
“As Oil to the Machine,” is a wise essay upon the 
value of music to the worker. Eloquent quotations 
from Charles Schwab, Dr. Frank Crane, Otto 
Kahn and others, add its interest and effectiveness. 
Other equally interesting chapters, to cite but a 
few, are entitled: The Benefits are Mutual; With 
Workers of Other Lands; Music in the Great 
Stores; In the Utilities Field. 

The final chapter, What the Reports Say, occu- 
pies but little less than one-half of the book. 
Here the panorama is unrolled. State by state 
and town by town, in alphabetic arrangement, the 
individual reports, summarized, are quoted. It is 
there you will look for the reports of your own 
state, your own town; and it is there that the lives 
of those who participate in this colossal endeavor 
begin to assume reality to the reader. 

Mr. Clark has performed a large task with eom- 
petence and devotion, and his publishers have added 
one more to their long list of good deeds done. 

Wut Earnast. 
* * * 


Progressive Rhythmic Bard Music Folio. 

Vol. I. (Carl Fischer, Inc.) 

The very attractive cover bears the announce- 
ment: “Favorite Compositions, Dances and Folk- 
songs, for Piano, Orchestral Percussion Instru- 
ments, and Optional Class Singing. Introductory 
Word and Lyrics by Jane Kerley. Piano Ar- 
rangements by Clarice Giddings. Orchestrations 
by Frances Taylor.” The book is illustrated from 
photographs posed by the students of the Music 
Play Classes of the Brooklyn Music School 
Settlement. 

As might be inferred from the announcement, 
the music is designed for use by pupils older than 
those usually enlisted in rhythmic band work. The 
photographs prove the inference, for the children 
shown in the plates probably range from six to 
tweive or fourteen years of age. The distinctive 
character of the publication, indeed, as compared 
with other for rhythm bands, is due almost wholly 
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The National Music League is a non-profit-making association organized the 
for the promotion of musical activities and for furthering interest in music whi 
throughout the country. po 
In its work of promoting musical activities, the National Music League pre- prt 
sents outstanding artists, selected from a vast number of candidates by com- : 
petitive auditions. The Judges of the League Audition Committee are noted she 
artists and educators. Acceptance of an artist for management by the League is and 
the Hall Mark of musical merit. A number of League artists have achieved a olde 
deserved national prominence. | whi 
The high standard of the League is evidenced by the fact that out of some a 
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to this difference in intention with respect to the 
age of band members. It influenced the authors 
to select longer pieces of more mature quality, to 
include the bass drum among the instruments, 
and to employ some song-texts. These texts 
would prove tangential in effect with younger 
children, but here they may well be sung. So to sing 
them would doubtless enrich the appreciation of 
those children who must only listen to the band, 
and would tend to definitize the character of the 
various pieces to the minds of those who were to 
participate in playing them. 

The Introductory Word by Jane Kerley con- 
sists of some four pages of practical suggestions 
and directions. 

The album contains twelve selections. Bach, 
Schumann, Schubert, Rimsky-Korsakow, Tschai- 
kowsky, and Beethoven are the greater composers 
represented. Folk-songs and _ selections from 
Chaminade, Kullak and Gabriel-Marie make up 
the remainder of the contents. That the piece by 
which a composer is represented is not in every 
case the one we have come to expect in collections 
for rhythm band says something for the original 
character of this work. 

It is altogether right that rhythm-band playing 
should be advanced to the stage represented here, 
and the work is so admirably done that even the 
older children enlisted will not be condescending 
when they take part but will feel musically 
strengthened. Best of all, the appreciation of 
music they derive in this way will be a wholesome 
and honest appreciation, and not a sentimental or 
affected one. 


Wut Earnarr. 
* * * 


The Rhythm Band Series, Vol. II, by Lyra- 
vine Votaw, Ruth Laederach, and Cora 
Mannheimer. (The Raymond A. Hoff- 
man Co.) 

The study now being given to the Rhythm Bands 
in this country and the rapid increase of publica- 
tions for such bands is most encouraging. Seldom 
do we see a good movement advance so rapidly 
and well. 

The publication under discussion is an album 
containing ten compositions. The music is printed 
for piano only, but becomes a score through the 
use of signs and letters which designate the vari- 
ous instruments and the movements of their_par- 
ticipation. The scores so formed appear a little 
“thin,” and one wonders whether the form of 
notation encouraged restraint or whether the ar- 
rangers preferred the instruments in dialogue 
rather than in fuller combinations. 

The music chosen is very good and excellently 
adapted to the use given it. Schubert (by his 
Marche Militaire), Grieg (Anitra’s Dance), Bizet 
(Habanera from Carmen) and other good com- 
posers are represented, and three fine old Folk 
Dances are included. Miss Votaw contributes one 
original composition, Flying. 
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It is a worthy publication and will prove thor- 
oughly practicable, for it is written by teachers 
who have had much successful experience. 


Wut Earwarr. 
* * * 


A Miniature History of Music, by Percy A. 
Scholes. (Oxford University Press, 
American Branch, New York.) 


Even the crack of Simon Legree Weaver’s whip, 
with its threat of closing the forms before one 
can decently get one’s fountain pen filled, can not 
take away the reviewer’s delight in a capital little 
book like this. 

Those of us who think of education as some 
measure of enlightenment for the multitude owe a 
debt of gratitude to Percy Scholes. Once I pira- 
phrased Roosevelt’s appellation of Jacob Riis as 
“America’s must useful citizen” by saying that 
Percy Scholes was England’s “most useful citizen 
in music education.” I wonder now why I said 
“England’s.” 

Mr. Scholes is a master of condensation, the 
master of a vivacious and entertaining style, and 
the master of an extraordinary ability to “step 
down” large subjects to the clear comprehension 
of the unlearned. More astonishing is the fact 
that he thus condenses, entertains and makes clear 
without distortion of values. No learned musician 
can rightly turn from this little book and say: 
“O yes, it is interesting, but it gives the wrong 
outlook.” However brief and entertaining it may 
be, it is still authentic musical history. 

The publishers say that this history “is thought 
to be shorter than any yet written.” It probably 
is: but I have read many a longer one that con- 
veyed far less knowledge and understanding. 

Although Mr. Scholes has only some forty pages 
for his story, he begins with Palestrina and Byrd 
(with a glance before that at ancient Egypt and 
Greece), ends with Bartok and Stravinsky, and 
touches all usual points between. One may smile 
—Mr. Scholes himself probably smiled—but the 
smile is one of warm appreciation when the read- 
ing of the book is concluded, if it was not that 
before. 

One can praise the book no more than to say 
that Mr. Scholes has probably done nothing better. 
Just now, indeed, I am disposed to think it more 
thoroughly satisfying, even, than its predecessors 
from his pen. Not much reliance is to be placed 
on this latter opinion, however. I have had it 
before, and always in connection with whatever 
book of his was most lately in my hands. 


Wut Earnwart. 
* * * 


Beethoven’s Quartets, by Joseph De Mar- 
liave. (Oxford University Press, Ameri- 
can Branch, New York.) 

An Introduction and Notes by Jean Escarra 


and a Preface by Gabriel Faure add interest and 
worth to a work that is noble in quality and almost 
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majestic in its proportions. The translation, which 
appears to be well done, is by Hilda Andrews. 
The book was first published by the Librairie 
Felix Alcan, Paris, and the text, according to a 
statement by the publishers, is that of 1925. 

Faure in his Preface assumes that we have here 
at last a standard study of the quartets. One may 
share his surprise that those compositions, which 
form an impressive group in the gigantic mountain 
range that Beethoven threw across the musical 
world, should not have received earlier such com- 
plete and searching study. 

One is tempted to quote at length from Faure’s 
Preface, for it is itself a review that can not be 
surpassed. Not that he, any more than the editor, 
Escarra, need be regarded as concurring in all the 
author’s opinions. Their great admiration for his 
work is due rather to their perception of his sin- 
cerity, penetration and profound knowledge. 
Speaking of the fact that death prevented the 
author “from revising the task that occupied so 
much of his life,” Faure reflects: “One wonders 
if he would have modified any of his views or 
tempered his wholehearted admiration if he had 
lived to make his own revision. But it was surely 
a more satisfying thing to have undertaken a work 
and carried it out to the end in the spirit of single- 
minded love. . . . In the study of the last quartets 
he might have moderated, with a pen grown wiser, 
the undivided praise he devoted to the first. But 
he did not; we must accept his work, a doubly 
sacred charge, as he left it to us.” Similarly 
Escarra has “been prompted by the ordinary de- 
mands of good faith to respect unfalteringly the 
critical dicta of J. de Marliave.” 

The author treats the quartets in three chapters, 
corresponding to the three Beethoven periods fre- 
quently distinguished. The Introduction, however, 
makes clear that this plan is followed largely for 
convenience, and that there is good reason to con- 
sider the first and second stages of development 
really one. Chapter One of course treats of the 
six quartets included in Opus 18; and it is inter- 
esting to compare these appreciations with those 
by W. H. Hadow in Beethoven’s Opus 18 Quar- 
tets, of the Musical Pilgrim Series, reviewed in 
these columns some two years ago. Chapter Two 
concludes with the Opus 95, in F-minor. The re- 
maining five quartets, together with the Grand 
Fugue, Opus 133, comprise Chapter Three. 

It is as impossible as it would be tiresome to dis- 
cuss the author’s judgments of various quartets 
and of various features within each. The matter 
of interest to the reader of this review is that 
here all the quartets, together with the life and 
genius that produced them, are studied deeply by 
a man of exquisite musical sensibility, keen in- 
tellectual power and great scholarship. Not a 
small part of the pleasure one derives from the 
book is due, moreover, to the author’s use of 
copious quotations bearing upon the quartets and 
upon every phase of Beethoven’s work and life. 
In short, the title, Beethoven’s Quartets, like the 


title of any really fine book, suggests but little of 
the plenitude that awaits the reader. 


Wut Earnart. 
* * * 


Ear, Eye and Hand in Harmony-Study, by 
Ernest Fowles. (Oxford University 
Press, American Branch, New York.) 


Mr. Fowles became well and favorably known 
to American musicians through his lecture tour 
in the United States last winter, and in particular 
through his participation in the programs of the 
Music Teachers’ National Association at Cleve- 
land. This book from his pen will be greeted no 
less warmly than will its author when he returns 
to this country, as is already promised, next 
winter. 

Mr. Fowles is primarily a teacher—distin- 
guished though he is as a musician—and this latest 
book from his pen might appropriately be entitled: 
Enriched Musical Culture through Harmony: a 
Study of the Psychology of Learning Music. From 
the outset he is engrossed with the action of the 
mind and the feeling of the learner. To find the 
natural and proper path of that action, that the 
teacher may direct the student into it and along 
its course, is his endeavor. 

Mr. Fowles laments that harmony “has suffered 
from the perversity of writers who have invari- 
ably treated the subject from the vocal and writ- 
ten standpoints.” Like many other teachers he 
knows that aural knowledge is the first essential ; 
but unlike many, he tells how that aural knowl- 
edge may best be gained. Moreover, he is one 
teacher who is quite willing to defer the naming 
of tonal things until the student has a large stock 
of vivid tonal things—aural images, to speak tech- 
nically—to be named. The author’s own compari- 
son of music and language as fields for the learner 
may be useful here. We acquire a new language 
naturally, he says, through first Hearing, then 
Speaking, then Reading, then Writing. Mr. Fowles 
rightly declares that music, though at all points 
not analogous to language, should be entered simi- 
larly (understanding that the parallel to Speaking 
is, in music, both singing and playing). We might 
now extend the parallel and say that formal har- 
mony, as the grammar of music, should wait, and 
in this book does wait, until a considerable lan- 
guage—experience gives the terms and rules of 
the grammarian some point. 

The keenness of Mr. Fowles’ psychological 
understanding is a delight. What the senses and 
the mind of the student grasp, and what experi- 
ence will lead him at the next moment to larger 
and firmer grasp, is never vague to him. “The 
Sensations of Tone” might well be the topic at 
the head of many a paragraph. 

The book does not contain the actual material 
for exercises, but it does give explicit directions 
as to the successive steps by which a joyful mas- 
tery of the material which makes music will be 
gained. I say “joyful” because the process and 
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Book and Lyrics by Sarah Grames Clark Music by Winifred Moore 


A picturesque and tuneful operetta for Junior High School and Upper Grades. Calls for 
cast of five singing characters, two speaking parts and choruses. While not necessarily an 
elaborate production, it can be made into a very spectacular performance. Children from 
the lower grades can be used effectively in some of the numbers. Only one stage setting 
required. Time of performance about one and one-half hours. 
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FEATHERTOP 
CANTATA FOR TWO-PART TREBLE VOICES 
Adapted From Story by Nathaniel Hawthorne 
Lyrics by Edith Sanford Tillotson. Music by John S. Fearis. 


A delightful, humorous and melodious cantata that will appeal to pupils of all ages. Mrs. 
Tillotson, in transcribing this story into verse, has been very successful in keeping the plot 
intact without losing any of its original whimsical humor. The music is not difficult, sing- 
able and effective. Time of performance about forty-five minutes. 
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the goal are unfailingly brightened by the presence 
of musical reactions. The study of “music” is 
unhappy when the method is such that the soul of 
music is sealed within her—even though her body 
be present on such occasions. 

No teacher of music can read this book without 
being a better teacher, and no musician can read it 
without becoming more sensitively conscious of 
the qualities of reaction that tonal phenomena set 
up in himself and in others—say his audiences. 
Such refinement of understanding is surely the 
mark, as it is the promise, of better musicianship. 


Wut Earnart. 
xk * * 


Music and Youth, a magazine for young 
people in America, is now being published 
by G. Schirmer, Inc., under the editor- 
ship of Henry W. Hart. 


The January number is submitted for review. 
It contains, among a number of other valuable 
and interesting articles, one on accompanying as a 
priceless gift; one on “animal music,” with illus- 
trations from masterpieces given in notation, and 
with a most interesting discussion of Mendels- 
sohn’s Midsummer Night’s Dream; an article on 
“The Gavotte”’—the fourth of a series on dances 
of the suite; the story of the troubadours; play- 
time programs for little people; a pocket guide to 
the opera “Lucia di Lammermoor,” with story and 
themes; a brief biography of Percy Grainger; a 
most stimulating article on sight reading at the 
piano, with stress on “hearing in the mind”; and 
some half dozen or so piano compositions, includ- 
ing some Grainger arrangements of old tunes, 
suited to youthful technic. 

On the whole one sees much more here for 
youth than our adult magazines have for us, aside 
from gossip. And the children of different ages 
receive consideration, so that the small child and 
the adolescent each has his share. 

Notable among features listed as new and im- 
portant are the incidental inclusion of pronunci- 
ation and meaning of all foreign words, phrases 
and titles, and the bibliography attached to serious 
articles. 

HuLpaAu JANE KENLEY. 
x* * * 


Teachers’ Manual for Music Appreciation 
Note Book, by Bess Daniels. Note Book. 
(Bess Daniels, 2904 Sunset Place, Los 
Angeles, Cal. ) 

The above is material to be used with “Music 

Appreciation for the Student” by J. Lawrence Erb. 
The Manual is planned for the inexperienced 

teacher of Music Appreciation, while it is the 

author’s hope that the Note Book may be of use 
in the teaching of the experienced teacher as well, 

and may help the student to organize his im- 

pressions of the music heard. 

The outstanding feature of this plan is a will- 
ingness on the author’s part to permit music to 


make its own appeal, supplying just enough guid- 
ance to make that appeal function. 

In giving the student “a general survey of music 
before taking up its various phases in detail,” Miss 
Daniels uses first Descriptive Music, the type so 
familiar to high school children, working back to 
Absolute Music. 

The Manual includes also lists of records for 
specific purposes, and there is present nothing but 
sincere study of music itself. 

Susan T. CANFIELD. 
= 
Progressive Rhythmic Band Music Folio, 
by Jane Kerley, Clarice Giddings and 

Frances Taylor. (Cari Fischer, Inc., 

New York.) 

Volume one contains twelve numbers for Toy 
Orchestra. There are three folk songs, a Schubert, 
a Schumann, a Rimsky-Korsakow, a Tschaikow- 
sky, a Bach and a Beethoven number, some of 
which are especially suitable for this medium. 

The addition of Lyrics I find quite inappropriate 
in range, quality, and difficulty for the child of 
toy orchestra age. 

Although the beginner in the toy orchestra field 
will get better results from simpler numbers and 
the listening method, he will get definite help from 
the “Introductory Word” with its pictures and 
cautions. He will also find the instrumentation, 
which is musically nice, helpful in guiding groups 
in their selection of instruments for other numbers. 

For older children and the dictation method the 
numbers are delightful as they stand. 

Susan T. CANFIELD. 
* * * 
Piano. 
(A) In a Swiss Toy Shop, by Bainbridge Crist. 

(Carl Fischer, Inc., New York.) 

This is a set of Ten Melodious Pieces of about 
second grade as teaching material, all of which 
are exceptional musically. They are tuneful, in- 
teresting harmonically, and of nice descriptive 


quality. The numbers are published separately 
and are: 
. Pe WHE DN oinvciscitctcrcees left hand melody 


a & Dee Dis pivotal little finger 
3. A Russian Danseuse 
repeated notes, inflections, legato 
4. A Whistling Boy 
staccato accompaniment, accent, velocity 
5. A Maid Charming 
couplets, staccato, acciacatura 


ee 2 Ree raet inflection, velocity 
ae ee staccato chords, dynamics 
S. A Senne Dab icine pedal (simple) 
9. Edelweiss of Ivory.................... cross hand study 


10. A Painted Clock........ pedal, legato chords, trill 
(B) Paraphrases of Favorite Melodies, by Grant- 
Schaefer. (The Arthur P. Schmidt Co.) 
1. O Dear! What Can the Matter Be? 
uninterrupted phrasing, using both hands, 
staccato and legato 
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THE SYMPHONY NEW COUNTER-BALANCING BATON 
An entirely new type of conductor’s baton, technically constructed for those who would do the finest work 
in the art of conducting; very pleasing to the touch, extremely light; length 20 inches, weight two and one- 
half drams; acts as recoil during the beats; used by a number of the world’s most prominent symphory con- 
ductors including Ossip Gabrilowitsch, John Philip Sousa, Alfred Hertz, also Eugene Goossens, internationally 
known conductor of the Rochester Philharmonic and Civic Orchestras; used also by a number of the 
largest colleges in the United States and Canada, including the Eastman School of Music at Rochester, N. Y. 
Handsome compact case of six, as per illustration, price, $9.50. Special school price, half dozen $6.50, dozen $11.50, all post paid 
Will Be Sent for Inspection and Trial 
JOHN W. DAWSON 
223 Brooks Avenue Rochester, N. Y. Telephone Genesee 3487 
‘ x r r “~ 
| CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
June 28 to August 9, 1929 














For Teachers and Supervisors of Music 


Courses in Chorus Conducting, Community Music, Methods, History of Music, Esthetics, 
Voice, Rote Songs, Solfeggio, Dalcroze Eurythmics, Harmony, Counterpoint, Orchestra- 
tion, Technique of Orchestral Instruments, Psychology, and Introduction to Teaching. 


Individual lessons in Voice, Piano and instruments of the Symphony Orchestra. 


Instruction in small groups (four to six students each) on instruments of the high school 
orchestra—violin, viola, violoncello, string bass, oboe, bassoon, and French horn. Instru- 
ments may be rented from the department for the summer session. 


Daily ensemble—chorus and orchestra—for all students in the department. 


Wide range of subjects, offered by other departments, in Fine Arts, Industrial Education, 
Architecture, and Engineering 


Dormitory accommodations. Campus adjacent to Schenley Park, and the Carnegie Library, 
Museum, and Art Galleries 


For catalog address the Director of the Summer Session, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Schenley Park, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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C-SI. nccacccan singing melody 
(C) Step by Step, by Elizabeth Fyffe. A Course 
in Theory and Practice for the young Piano 

Student. (Carl Fischer, Inc., New York.) 

In these days of Miessner, Diller & Quaile, Ox- 
ford Piano Course, Guy Maier and many other 
methods of teaching piano by melody, rote and 
motivation “Step by Step” is an astonishing throw 
back to previous methods. 

An adult beginner may find it useful as there 
are cuts illustrative of wrist, arm and finger exer- 
cises, elaborate explanations, and pages of prep- 
aratory exercises for the compositions to be studied. 

The course includes six volumes in all, three of 
teaching material, and three of writing drills, etc., 
rather bewildering to a child, but decipherable to 
an adult who is aflame with a desire to learn. 

Susan T. CANFIELD. 


* * * 


Three Transcriptions for Violin and Piano, 
by Arthur Hartmann. I—Romance, by N. 
Rimsky-Korsakow ; II1—Une Larme, by 
M. Moussorgsky ; I1I—Princesita, by J. 
Padilla. (G. Schirmer, Inc.) 


Three splendid numbers that will be sure to find 
favor with violinists, either young or old. 

No. I—Romance, by N. Rimsky-Korsakow, is a 
lyric melody, built upon a three measure phrase 
which is as beautiful as it is unusual. The piano 
part is extremely interesting ; not merely an acéom- 
paniment, but containing contrapuntal phrases 
which rank in importance with the melody played 
by the violin. 

No. II—Une Larme, by M. Moussorgsky, is a 
beautiful cantaline melody, in the key of G minor, 
with a second section of a more animated char- 
acter in G major, after which there is a return to 
the first melody which closes unexpectedly in the 
key of G major. 

There is no need to enlarge upon the musical con- 
text of this number. The name of the composer 
is sufficient guarantee of its artistic quality. 

No. I]I—Princesita, by J. Padilla, is a capricious 
and graceful composition, with an idealized dance 
rhythm that will appeal to both the performer and 
the audience. 

The transcriptions have been particularly well 
done. 

Mr. Hartmann’s treatment gives evidence of a 
high degree of technique and craftmanship, and in 
these three numbers he has given us real music of 
high aim and distinguished accomplishment. 

Neither the violin nor the piano parts are par- 
ticularly difficult, and can be readily played by per- 
formers of average ability; at the same time they 
afford so many opportunities for musical expres- 
sion and emotional interpretation that performers 
of advanced ability will find them well worthy of 
use on their programs. 

Otto Merz. 


Bizarresque, for Violin and Piano, by Wil- 
liam Kroll. (G. Schirmer, Inc.) 

A highly colorful and dramatic composition that 
will require technical ability and musical percep- 
tion above the average on the part of both violinist 
and pianist. 

Not for ordinary players, in the hands of com- 
petent performers it will prove an extremely ef- 
fective number for concert or recital. 


Otto MERz. 
+ * “ 


Rex Gloriae, by Samuel Richards Gaines. 

(C. C. Birchard and Company.) 

The sub-title is “A Christmas Recessional.” It 
is for mixed voices, solo violin and Narrator. Or- 
chestra parts are available. 

The opinion might be modified by greater fa- 
miliarity, but I am inclined to think this the 
strongest and loveliest composition I have yet seen 
by this composer. It has a high degree of con- 
tinuity, and fine unity of moods. By grace of 
tonal line—a quality which Mr. Gaines never fails 
to provide—and an uncommonly keen ear for the 
sheer tonal effectiveness gained by distribution of 
tones, Mr. Gaines has attained a mellow beauty 
that haunts our senses like a perfume. Were the 
appeal to the intellect lacking, that would be small 
merit; but there is compositional interest and 
beauty as well. 

The work is not difficult, and any fairly com- 
petent high school chorus could give it effective 
production. Besides mixed chorus there is a fine 
page for four parts treble voices, a cappella. The 
Narrator, pronouncing the Benediction, speaks in- 
stead of singing, and the chorus concludes with a 
pianissimo Amen. The violin is most effectively 
employed but the part is not at all difficult. 


Witt Earsart. 
7 * * 


The Admiral of the Seas: A Cantata. Text 
by Cordelia Brooks Fenno. Music by 
Henry Hadley. (C. C. Birchard and 
Company. ) 

The title is one which Columbus stipulated 
should be his if his voyage of discovery proved 
successful. 

Part I portrays Columbus the Dreamer and Co- 
lumbus the Planner; Part II, Columbus the 
Achiever. The hopes, fears, heroic endurance and 
successful issue that sprang from the voyage are 
sketched in verse that is far more than an idle peg 
on which to hang tunes. A vision of the rise of 
great nations in the New World concludes the 
work. 

To a subject and text that will make strong ap- 
peal to our interest Mr. Hadley has added music 
that lies easily within the abilities of a good high 
school chorus and that has at times an originality 
and strength that represent the composer at his 
best. The opening chorus is a worthy example of 
effective expression of a clearly defined and large 
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GUY MAIER 
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mood without resort to extravagances. The open- 
ing of Part II is similarly strong and decisive in 
effect. It is true that such high level is not steadily 
maintained and that some rather characterless 
stretches occur, but even empty phrases from a 
voice that has once spoken impressively acquire 
content by an overflow of expectation on the 
listener’s part. 

The fear-born mutiny of the sailors and the 
breaking of a storm afford opportunity for vary- 
ing the narrative mood; and bits for male chorus 
and treble chorus, and several tenor solos assigned 
to Columbus are agreeably interspersed—though I 
can never admit that Columbus, if he sang, (or 
did not sing), had a tenor voice! The finale, 
though of a piece with countless other sonorous 
finales, will come out effectively. 

Taking all its values into account, the work de- 
serves the attention of music supervisors; and its 
values are of such a nature that frequent produc- 
tion will likely be accorded it. 


Witt EarBanrrt. 
Se ££ & 


Sinfonietta, from the Sonatina, Op. 137, by 
Franz Schubert. Orchestrated by George 
Dasch. (Silver, Burdett and Company.) 
A lovely little work is here expertly arranged 

in a form that will give it wider currency. As 

Mr. Dasch says: “With the average orchestra 

limited to very few complete symphonies, this 

little symphony,’ melodious throughout and just 
lifficult enough to be interesting, is well within 
the playing possibilities of those ensemble groups 
which have had the training of the early programs 

»f The Symphony Series, or its equivalent.” 

Mr. Dasch has so scored and “cued” the com- 
position that it will be effective in any reasonable 
combination. Lovely in itself, and thoroughly 
characteristic of Schubert, it can well lay claim 
to a place in the school orchestra repertory not 
only during the continuation of this centenary 
season, but for all time. Witt EarHART. 

* * . 


Farm Friends—An Operetta for Children. 
Words and Music by Floy A. Rossman. 
(C. C. Birchard and Company.) 

The story is of a farmer, dissatisfied with much 
farm work, who shows a prospective city purchaser 
the farm house and its animals. The farmer’s chil- 
dren, groups of Plow Boys, Hoe Girls, etc., and 
chorus groups of children costumed to represent 
the various animals—dogs, hens, cows, ducks, 
lambs, and others—sing of the life of the farm so 
attractively that the farmer decides not to sell, 
and the finale, “East—West—Home’s Best,” en- 
sues. 

The songs are short, simple, unisonal, but a 
little too low in pitch for best results with chil- 
dren. A folk-song idiom is apparently consciously 
sought. At times very good results are attained, 
but weakness and a trace of conscious prettiness 
occasionally mar the folk-song quality. 


The work is animated, would stage attractively 
and well, and abounds in healthy, if somewhat con- 
ventional, sentiments and feelings. Since there 
are so few operettas for children that are even 
tolerable, this pleasant bit of project work for a 
school is not to be lightly disregarded. 


Wut Earuart. 
* * * 


Halcyone. Text by David Stevens. Music 
by Laurence Powell. (C. C. Birchard 
and Company.) 

The work is inscribed to Granville Bantock. The 
verse recites the legend of the daughter of Aeolus 
who threw himself into the sea when it cast at her 
feet the dead body of her husband, the King of 
Thessaly; and of their resurrection in the form 
of two birds that have ever since been omens of 
fair weather to mariners. “And lo, in that sweet 
bridal hour the Halcyone Days began.” 

To the author’s vigorous text the composer has 
set exceedingly dramatic music. Apparently he 
has striven for agitation rather than beauty, and 
the effect of the whole is somewhat perturbing. 
The close, it is true, is quite consonant, is rhyth- 
mically placid, and is structurally unified. But 
even here the thematic subject is lacking in grace 
and vocal comfort and so fails to bring the repose, 
the satisfaction which beauty alone can confer, and 
for which we wait. 

The setting is for mixed voices, solo soprano 
(Halcyone), and orchestra. The orchestra, one 
fancies, is indispensable. Its varied coloring was 
never more urgently needed than in this work, and 
its capacity to soften dissonant clashes by giving 
warring tones different timbres and weights would 
certainly remove much that the piano brings to 
our ears as graceless harshness. A study of it 
might, indeed, well compel a revision of the opin- 
ions set forth in this review. Lacking that one 
can only say that Halcyone is a work of indubita- 
ble strength, appropriate for adult choral societies, 
and fully expressive of all feelings except that of 
sheer beauty. 


Witt EarHarrt. 
> = * 


Band-Books for Children, by Angela Diller 
and Kate Stearns Page. (G. Schirmer. 
Inc.) 


Under the title, on the very attractive envelope 
cover in which the parts come, we read: “Com- 
piled and Arranged for the Cultivation of Musical 
Taste and the Development of the Sense of 
Rhythm and Ensemble.” In the statement lies a 
good outline of the purposes and possibilities of 
that sort of Orchestra which elsewhere we have 
lamented has yet no satisfactory name. 

The band-book received—probably the first of 
what we hope will become an extended series—is 
“The Schubert Band-Book.” Timely as it is, its 
merit fully equals its timeliness. 

The set consists of a score, a piano part, and 
separate parts for tambourine, gong, triangle, drum 
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and cymbals. Three pages of the score are de- 
voted to explanations and directions with respect 
to toy-orchestra playing in general. Teachers will 
find wise counsel and practical help in these pages. 
They conclude with this statement: “A percussion 
band may easily degenerate into mere rhythmic 
noise, unless teacher and children are very watch- 
ful that softness and delicacy be observed when 
demanded by the music.” 

Those who know the Diller and Quaile piano 
books for beginners will expect the competent, 
conscientious and pedagogically discerning work 
that is here displayed. 

The book contains Valse Nobles, Entr’acte from 
“Rosamunde,” Ballet Music from “Rosamunde,” 
Ecossaise, Minuet, Landler, Scherzo, and Marche 
Militaire. If you have not learned what fiftle 
artists children can become, watch them as they 
develop these little classics. 

; Witt EArRHART. 
ens 


The Toy-Shop. Libretto and Lyrics by 
Phyllis “{cGinley. Music by Gladys 
Rich. (G. Schirmer, Inc. ) 

The reader is aav.sed to file a memorandum of 
the title for use for Christmas, 1929. 

The work is a musical play in three acts for 
children, and is specifically for Christmas. I do 
not know why I like it, for I can hardly say I 
approve it: but then one’s liking and his approval 
often do refuse to pull together. 

Perhaps the secret of the -harm of the work 
is its sincerity and human sympathy. It may not 
attempt to raise the spiritual level of the occasion 
but it is warm and tender in an every-day way. 
It aproaches loftier heights both at the beginning 
and close; for the Prelude begins with an effective 
statement of that glorious tune by Handel known 
to us as “Joy to the World,” and the children 
sing the first line of that hymn in the conclusion. 
That bit may throw a halo over the scene: or, 
to change the figure, it is as though homely 
Christmas activities went forward in an atmos- 
phere of distant heavenly choiring. 

While the toy-shop affords opportunity, as usual, 
for characteristic figures and costumes and songs, 
the work is far more than a meaningless parade 
of these. When Tina, on Christmas day, finds 
her long-lost father, the average toy-shop feeling 
is left far behind. 

The tunes, though not of the unwholesome 
Christmas candy type which has long diseased us, 
and not so strong and sound as one would like 
them, have many redeeming touches here and 
there. One fancies from these occasional revela- 
tions that the composer could do some much finer 
and more original writing. 

* * * 

The Musical Pilgrim, Edited by Dr. Arthur 
Somervell. (The Oxford University 
Press, American Branch, New York.) 
Ten issues, all new to these columns, of this 
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series of engaging little books bespeak our atten- 
tion. They prompt the reviewer to additional 
words of commendation of the series in general. 
Well edited, attractively bound, excellently written, 
and in pocket size, they are the friendliest sort of 
books. Their contents might be likened to pro- 
gram notes written for musicians by brother mu- 
sicians each of whom has paused longer before 
some particular musical shrine than have his 
brethren, and who would tell his interested friends 
of his experiences. The intimate studies so pro- 
duced are of multiple strength. 


Mozart’s Strinc Quartets, Book I, by Thomas 

F, Dunhill. 

An Introduction, a first part entitled “The Early 
String Quartets,” and a second part entitled “The 
Six String Quartets Dedicated to Haydn” make up 
the contents. Mozart’s enduring place among the 
immortals is deftly delineated in the Introduction, 
with discrimination and charm. Following, the 
early quartets (including the three Divertimente) 
are either mentioned, analyzed briefly, or dwelt 
upon at length according to their worth. When the 
author’s interest leads him to make extended com- 
ment, as, for instance, in connection with No. 173 
(Kochel), the reader may expect some moments 
of rare pleasure. The concluding section—almost 
half the book—is devoted to the first three of the 
quartets dedicated to Haydn. 


Mozart's STRING Quartets, Boox II, by Thomas 

F. Dunhill. 

In his second book Mr. Dunhill gives half the 
pages to the last three quartets of the six dedicated 
to Haydn and the remaining half to the last quar- 
tets, including among these the Adagio and Fugue 
in C-minor (K. 546)—for which inclusion the many 
of us who are wholly unfamiliar with that work 
should give thanks. Of course, so to list the con- 
tents of the book fails utterly to do it justice. Its 
value is first in the long and loving study of these 
works made by the author, and secondly in the 
uncommonly detailed and sympathetic comment 
which such study enables him to make. 


MENDELSSOHN, by Cyril Winn. 

Perhaps it is unreasonable, but one feels im- 
pelled to question analysis of any work of art if 
it is done in cold blood. To write of aesthetic re- 
actions alone may result in sentimental drivel, but 
to write of notes, measures, motives, developments, 
without hinting at any quality of expression which 
these may bear to the listener is certainly fruitless. 

Mr. Winn permits a qualitative adjective or two 
to escape him in the course of his forty-odd pag 
but one may read several pages that state whether 
violins Or wood-wind next take up a certain figure, 
and for how many measures they continue on it, 
without discovering by revelation of any tinge of 
feeling whether he is following a dissection of the 
Nocturne or of the Scherzo from the Midsummer 
Night’s Dream music. 
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The analyses are precise and copious, and there 
is considerable informative comment on Mendel- 
ssohn’s style of orchestration. One is grateful for 
these contributions, but would like the sort of il- 
lumination that a great artist would give us if he 
performed the works. 

The works discussed are the Midsummer Night’s 
Dream Music, the Violin Concerto, the Hebrides 
Overture and the Prelude and Fugue in E-minor. 


A Srtrupy or Mozart's Last THREE SYMPHONIES, 
by A. E. F. Dickinson. 

Compared with Mr. Dunhill’s studies of Mo- 
zart’s string quartets, these studies of three of 
Mozart’s symphonies appear formally analytical. 
Not that the author has a whit less of exquisite 
feeling for the profound beauty and human testi- 
mony to be found in Mozart. His Introduction 
and Postscript alone are sufficient evidence of that. 
But his Introduction also discloses his belief that 
approach to the spirit may best be made through 
intelligent grasp of the form. He is therefore 
analycic on principle; and not the least of the 
pleasures he gives the reader are the correlations 
he traces between objective details of design and 
aesthetic response in the listener. Indeed, “What 
Mozart does to make us feel the way we do,” might 
be said to be his thesis. 

One would like to quote his defence of his 
method (Introduction, p. 7) for it is trenchant; 
but space is lacking. As illustrative of the delicate 
precision of his appreciative comment, however, 
we subjoin some brief quotations. 

Speaking of the Minuet of the E-flat symphony, 
Mr. Dickinson says: “The rigid crotchet rhythm 
sustained by the whole throughout the first eight 
bars threatens an air of self-importance which no 
century but the eighteenth would tolerate.” Fur- 
ther, he writes of the close of the G-minor: “Mo- 
zart ends his greatest lyric in full sight of the 
Immortal Sea, and we can hear the mighty waters 
rolling evermore.” And of the Menuetto of the 
C-major (“Jupiter”): “Here as in the G-minor 
Symphony, we cannot but feel that the ‘soothing 
thoughts’ were conceived in pain.” 

An appended Glossary of Musical Terms, as well 
as unfailing thought throughout the body of the 
work for the technically untrained, adds to the 
usefulness of this uncommonly good little “guide- 
book.” 


HaAnpev’s Oratorio “THE MEssIAHn’, by E. C. Bair- 
stow. 

One gains an impression of trustworthiness as 
he reads the pages, for the author speaks as one 
having authority. Evidently he has spared no 
pains to learn at first hand, through patient re- 
search among original sources, the truth about 
Handel’s immortal work. Much that is new, at 
least to the present reviewer, appears in his ac- 
count; and at no point is there omission or weak- 
ness. The separate numbers which comprise the 
work are reviewed in order, and the original scor- 
ing of each, any revisions that exist, and the or- 


chestrations of Mozart, Franz, Prout and others 
are discussed. The author gives the inescapable 
impression that he knows his subject and knows he 
knows it. 

It must not be supposed that because the factual 
content of the book is authoritative and detailed 
the work is wanting in musical criticism. Indeed, 
the reader guesses that such research as the author 
has made would be given by him to few other 
subjects. The enthusiasm of a musician for a 
work of almost matchless nobility, beauty and per- 
fection, would appear, if one may judge by in- 
trinsic evidences in the book itself, to have been 
the motive that actuated the author’s historical 
labors. 

Whatever the cause, a book of rare worth has 
been produced. It is a pity that it was not in the 
hands of thousands of singers, players and auditors 
during the Christmas season just past, to enlighten, 
refine and enhance still further our understanding 
and love of the glories of the “Messiah.” 


BEETHOVEN—THE PIANOFORTE SONATAS, II, by A. 

Forbes Milne. 

Beethoven receives here what I fancy each book 
of “The Musical Pilgrim” should give its com- 
poser: not an analytical inspection but a loving in- 
terpretation. Perhaps, though, all the authors are 
not in love with the composers about whom they 
write. 

The author includes seven sonatas in this second 
book: C-major, Op. 2, No. 3; Pathetique, C-minor, 
Op. 13; A-flat major, Op. 26; Waldstein, C-major, 
Op. 53; B-flat major, Op. 106; A-flat major, Op. 
110; C-minor, Op. 111. 

There is no lack of detailed formal analysis, 
but appreciaiive comment keeps even pace with it. 
It is in this nice balance that the worth of the book 
appears, rather than in any novel or exceptionally 
profound discussion. Indeed, little can be added by 
any man to what has already been written about 
Beethoven and his works. Such comments as are 
quoted below, however, can not but further 
strengthen and refine the best understanding which 
the student may have had of the works discussed: 

“The first subject of this movement (Adagio 
cantabile, Sonata Pathetique) is a quiet, pensive 
melody, which must not be made over-sentimental. 
It expresses the feeling of humanity at large 
rather than the petty sentiment of an individual.” 

“One cannot study the works of Beethoven with- 
out becoming conscious of an atmosphere of con- 
flict. We have already referred to the principle 
of opposing ideas which he conceived to be the 
basis of the sonata. His themes act and react 
upon one another like the characters in a drama. 
Each movement in sonata form has its ‘argument.’ 
Music to him was not merely a translation of 
emotioral impulses, it was a logical unfolding of 
a dramatic plot. The conflict of abstract ideas or 
emotional concepts is the motive underlying his 
greatest achievements in sonata form.” 

Such passages are not far to seek. They serve 
to show that not only specific but general ap- 
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praisals add to the worth of the book. That they 
do not represent original discoveries is beside the 
point. It is sufficient merit to make the discovery 
glow with all its original meaning and give it the 
fresh interest that springs from the personality of 
a new interpreter. 

*x* * x 


BacH—THE CANTATAS AND OQOratTorios (Two 

Books), by C. Sanford Terry. 

These books are less uniformly interesting to 
the musical reader than other books by the same 
author that are reviewed in this issue, but they 
are not of less value to the serious student of 
music. Their less interesting character is due to 
the mass of material included under their title. 
It was obviously impossible to make comment upon 
all the cantatas; and as Mr. Terry wished to in- 
troduce the reader to the full extent of the field 
that has so captured his profound interest he in- 
cluded in these books complete lists of the sacred 
and of the secular contatas. For reference those 
lists are invaluable. Far more than a string of 
titles, they include, for each cantata, a specifica- 
tion of the orchestral instruments employed in the 
score, the solo voices required, and the forms used, 
such as aria, arioso, recitative, chorus, duet, trio. 

In Book One, in addition to the tables, the author 
discusses: The Cantata Form; The Church Can- 
tatas; and The Cantatas and the Lutheran Service. 
The contents of Book Two, besides comparatively 
brief tables, contain: The Libretti and the Chor- 
als; The Secular Cantutas; The Orchestra of the 
Cantatas; The Accompaniment. 

So brief a statement as this does scant justice 
to the books. Mr. Terry’s scholarship and knowl- 
edge of Bach’s music are so great that they extend 
the horizon of the reader even when simple sub- 
jects are dealt with. Books that are equally 
stimulating as well as informative are rare. 


Bacu’s B-Mrnor Mass, by C. Sanford Terry. 


That a monumental work can be so completely 
set forth in forty-seven small pages is almost 
incredible, but the achievement is before me. 

The author discusses his subject under six head- 
ings: The Missa; Original MSS. of the Mass; 
The Structure of the Mass; The Borrowed Move- 
ments; Bach’s Purpose in the Mass; The Move- 
ments of the Mass. The five sub-divisions under 
this last head occupy about two-fifths of the entire 
book. 

Of much interest is the discussion of the mean- 
ing of “Mass” to Bach, the Lutheran, and his con- 
temporaries; and Mr. Terry here dispels much 
confusion. The text under Original MSS. is not 
less interesting; and under the topic, The Bor- 
rowed Movements, Mr. Terry accounts in detail 
for all parts not written originally for the Mass. 
One would gladly listen much longer to such com- 
ment as Mr. Terry can and does make upon the 
music itself, but he is such a master of his subject 
that he illuminates it to an astonishing degree in 


the few pages at his disposal. His etched lines on 

Bach as “an incorrigible romanticist” are memor 

able. 

BacH—THE Passions (Two Volumes), by C. San- 
ford Terry. 

The musical public has reason to feel grateful 
for these two books. In extending historical study 
to a field that has been little investigated many 
interesting facts about Bach’s life are brought to 
light: and the information and critical comment 
given in connection with the St. John and St. 
Matthew Passions are authoritative and enlighten 
ing to a degree unattained by the host of lesser 
writers. 

Book One has an Introduction in which “the 
conditions under which Bach produced his Passions 
at Leipzig” are described. This is followed b 
some forty pages of historical and critical text 
dealing with The St. John Passion and a brief but 
absorbing chapter on Picander’s Passion. The 
larger part of Book Two is devoted to The St. 
Matthew Passion. Following that section is a 
brief chapter on The St. Mark Passion and a still 
briefer but richly informative chapter on The St. 
Luke Passion. A Conclusion, but two pages in 
length but large in interest, completes a work that 
for concentrated power has very few equals. 


An INTRODUCTION To THE Music oF R. VAUGHAN 
WitiaMs, by A. E. F. Dickinson. 


It is an impertinence in one so little acquainted 
as I am with Mr. Williams’ compositions to re- 
view this book. All I can gather is that the book 
is extraordinarly good (for even an uninformed 
person can distinguish between discussion that 
goes to the roots of a subject and that which is 
superficial), and that it is an immediate duty and 
an enticing adventure to study this composer’s 
works. If this latter impression is gained by 
others the book will have done a good work. 

The best I can do, since I am unable to appraise 
the composer’s music myself, is to acquaint the 
reader with Mr. Dickinson’s judgments. I select 
these qucetations following from the /ntroduction. 

“First, he is one of the most downright com- 
posers that ever lived.” 

“He has shown his determination to speak 
plainly, and to speak about something funda- 
mental.” 

“Secondly, he speaks to the twentieth century. 
... Vaughan Williams’ music is likely to make a 
special appeal to the men and women of fierce 
ideals, to the explorers, to the people whose ex- 
perience in the last ten or twelve years has taught 
them the grave danger of playing for safety.” 

“T find in his music a most living expression of 
certain recognized features of English national 
character, and of English musical tradition in par- 
ticular.” (The author’s support of this thesis 
should by rights be quoted, but space is lacking 
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The next few excerpts are part of it, but alone 
are insufficient.) 

“His harmony and orchestration are often of 
surprising simplicity; and his melodies have a way 
of echoing English folk-song, without the quaint- 
ness of that archaic language.” 

“Finally, bluntness of statement, which I have 
attributed to Vaughan Williams, is an offshoot of 
the insularity which is the joke of our more polite 
neighbors.” 

That is an outline sketch of Vaughan Williams 
as Mr. Dickinson sees him. It may serve to in- 
troduce the reader to a book that will introduce 
him to a composer. 

On Wenlock Edge, Hugh the Drover, A London 
Symphony, Pastoral Symphony, Mass in G-minor, 
The Shepherds of the Delectable Mountains and 
Sancta Civitas are analyzed appreciatively, the 
larger of them at considerable length and with the 
aid, when necessary, of musical quotations. Numer- 
ous other composition are the subject of shorter 
but enlightening comment. 


Wut Earuart. 
* * * 


The Principles of Expression in Song, by 
Hubert Brown. (Oxford University 
Press, American Branch. ) 


Time was when the earnest student could find 
no authoritative word to guide him toward intelli- 
gent interpretation of the printed page of music. 
Then came Mathis Lussy, Tobias Matthay, Fuller- 
Maitland, Plunkett Greene, Henry Coward and 
Hugh Roberton with their various valuable con- 
tributions to the subject. The March JourNnaL 
contained a review of a small volume by H. A. 
VanderCook on Interpretation applied to the field 
of brass instruments, and now comes a very ex- 
cellent little book which should be owned, and 
used, by every vocalist and choral leader—even 
every teacher of vocal technic. 

The first brief chapter has to do with tie British 
competition festivals, and is of no particular sig- 
nificance to us. Chapter II is concerned with 
atmosphere and phrasing, the former determined 
by the words, on the assumption that we are con- 
cerned only with good songs and that the music 
will be a reflection of the poem; the latter on the 
singer's breath control, as well as the musical 
structure. Chapter III has to do with rhythm, 
considered as the “forward drive” of the song, 
which makes it alive from beginning to end; 
rubato; what disturbs the rhythmic vitality of a 
song, and what preserves it; how to get sufficient 
breath without interruption of the vital flow; why 
a hold is observed; rallentendo and _ritenuto. 
Chapter IV discusses sins of omission and com- 
mission: legato; scooping; diction; slurring and 
considered portamento; tone-colour; repeated ef- 
fects; personality; facial expression; deportment 
and the value of memorizing. 

Up to Chapter V the work could serve as a text 
on which to base teaching in general; from that 
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point on it ceases to have sufficient connection 
with reasons for doing and becomes a study of 
specific examples to illustrate the building up of a 
song, rather than a statement of basic principles 
on which to establish a habit. Chapter VI con- 
siders three ty»es of songs, and also teaches a 
detailed technic, without statement of fundamental 
principle, though setting fine example and a stimu- 
lating standard. Chaper VII gives valuable advice 
and suggestions as to the relation between singer 
and accompanist. 

This sound hit of workmanship should help to 
advance musicianship where it is most needed— 
among singers. 

HuLpAH JANE KENLEY. 


* * * 


The Language of Music, by E. Stanley 
Roper and R. J. Wickham Hurd. (Ox- 
ford University Press, American Branch, 
New York.) 

Our professional bookshelves have accumulated, 
one by one, an impressive array of volumes by 
English Music Educators; and now these gentle- 
men, the first an organist and composer, the sec- 
ond Professor in Aural Training in Trinity Col- 
lege of Music, London, add their serious contri- 
bution. 

In comparison with its predecessors it is dis- 
appointing. We have felt a joy in finding in the 
work of Read and Macpherson, John E. Borland, 
W. G. Whittaker and Lilian E. Bucke the same 
standards and guiding principles we strive to fol- 
low here. In the recent visit of Miss Mabel Car- 
nell we had the thrill of sharing common ob- 
jectives and similar procedure. But here the very 
bases are largely contrary to those on which our 
modern educational procedure is built. For ex- 
ample, we find in the introductory chapter this 
statement, “as music is based upon a very exact 
and logical science of natural laws, the study of 
its progressive steps is an invaluable training in 
the art of selecting and classifying ideas, thereby 
helping to develop a well-ordered mind and the 
faculty of clear thinking,” which psychology was 
abandoned in America at least two decades ago. 
Throughout the suggested course of study ration- 
alization, generalization and the building of a 
formal technic precede the experience of music 
itself, contrary to the process more and more gen- 
erally followed here, of developing the feeling and 
sensory sides before the intellect is ready. 

The first thing to meet the eye is a page devoted 
to the obsolete hand signs. A chapter designed to 
meet the needs of the child of eight starts off with 
the scale in C, taught intellectually, from the key- 
board, with the hand signs, and with a blackboard 
modulator, though there is a statement that the 
writers believe in presenting the sounds of the 
scale by way of the great stave. The approved 
procedure is highly technical and is not based on 
any experience of the child’s. 
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The chapter devoted to the nine-year-old pre- 
sents piano key-board as such, the use of the piano 
modulator, the introduction of duple “time” by 
tapping and clapping pulses and the taa-taa oi 
French origin. “Do not correct a mistake by 
singing the correct tone, as this is teaching by 
imitation and is useless for sight reading,” ... 
“in early stages it is a good plan to let the class 
say the time names of each exercise before sing- 
ing it.” 

The distinctive element in the next year’s work 
is improvisation, which also seems mechanical and 
cramped by insistence on the use of only such time 
elements as have been formally learned, phrases 
of two bars only, and the choice of initial theme 
by teacher instead of child, this theme written 
rather than heard, and the key being prescribed 
instead of child-determined. 

The time of ihe twelve-year-old is given to the 
iminor, with insistence on tonic minor, but two 
oases appear in the desert: triads and melody 
harmonization. 

A chapter given to voice training has the weak- 
ness of advising too direct control for children; 
as to breath control, tongue manipulation, specific 
hody positions for specific types of tone, and gen- 
erally technical procedure; as opposed to the inci- 
dental technic indirectly secured by persistently 
demanded beauty of result found in our repre- 
sentative schools. 

One lays down the book with a feeling tha’ 
these academic gentlemen are teaching the ele- 
ments of music instead of children, and that “The 
Language of Music” is the exclusive and cumber- 
some property of adults. He thinks of the pro- 
logue to Kenneth Grahame’s “The Golden Age,” 
in which the lives of the grown up Olympians 
seemed to be entirely devoid of interests, even as 
their movements were confined and slow, their hab- 
its stereotyped and senseless. They would talk 
over the children’s heads, of this or the other in- 
anity, under the delusion that these pale phantasms 
were among the importances of life. 

Perhaps these scholarly musicians did once in- 
habit Arcadia, but they, too, have become Olym- 
pians. 

HuLpAH JANE KENLEY. 
* * * 


Ecole du Chant, by Gretchaninoff. (Oxford 
University Press, American Branch, New 
York. ) 

This “School of Singing,” with English, French, 
German and Russian texts, has a preface stating 
that the author’s object has been to provide edu- 
cational material (1) for the acquirement of the 
technique of singing, (2) for the training of the 
ear, (3) for educating the artistic taste; and that 
the question of placing the voice is outside his 
present scheme. 

The first part contains exercises on the various 
intervals, singly and severally, and exercises in 
breathing. The second part consists of vocalises 


in an order corresponding to that of the first part. 
The third part consists of freely written vocalises, 
not intended to illustrate any particular detail of 
theory or technique, but aiming at development of 
artistic taste and style. All are provided with 
piano accompaniment, to lend musical interest to 
practice. 

While the first two objects might be attained 
through use of the material it is doubtful whether 
the true legato necessary as foundation for 
advanced technique could .be developed with 
exercises so preponderantly disjunct in motion. 
This overbalance toward interval drill, and a gen- 
eral exotic style, lead toward the dramatic more 
than the purely vocal. If the work is represent- 
ative of Russian vocal training a reason is sug- 
gested for certain characteristic faults in the voices 
of Russian singers we hear from time to time, 
particularly the women. 

Of the seven free studies in the third part sev- 
eral are marked by this strangeness; three or four 
are lovely, song-like compositions, well suited to 
their alleged purpose, the education of the artistic 
taste. 

As supplementary material the “School ef Sing- 
ing” would be good to have within reach; as basic 
material it seems inadequate. 

HuLpaH JANE KENLEY. 


* * * 


The Gentle Art of Singing ( Volumes II, III 
and IV), by Sir Henry J. Wood. (Ox- 
ford University Press, American Branch, 
New York.) 

The first volume of this thorough and detailed 
scheme for the development of the singer’s ar’ 
was reviewed in the JourNat of February, 1927, 
by Dr. Earhart, before the present volumes were 
off the press. 

They fulfill the promise there given, with ap- 
propriate and cumulative gradation of problems for 
the singer’s growing technic, and far more than 
ordinary attention to his musicianship. 

Those of us who think of Sir Henry Wood only 
as one of the first of living conductors will be 
interested in the following quotation from J. Cuth- 
bert Hadden’s “Modern Musicians,” published in 
1914, frankly presented as intimate biography in 
popular style and intended for popular reading; 
“Next to his conducting, it is perhaps as a vocal 
teacher and trainer that Sir Henry is most suc- 
cessful. The only musical subject on which he 
gives private instruction is singing. He states 
that he studied under seventeen teachers of sing- 
ing, and that from only two, Duvivier and Manuel 
Garcia, did he derive real benefit. 

“No doubt Sir Henry’s experience in the depart- 
ment of solo singing has helped him to secure the 
cantabile—the singing tone and style— that so often 
characterize his orchestral readings. He makes 
the complaint, so often heard in these days, that 
solo singers are trained in a lop-sided fashion, 
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devoting years to production and ‘placing’ and 
omitting to make themselves musicians.” 

Volume II has to do with scales: major, minor, 
chromatic, whole-tone and pentatonic; in varying 
rhythms, starting on various scale tones, preceded 
by a portamento octave, and with careful attention 
to dynamic treatment. The exercises are numbered 
from 938 to 1094, and there are occasional sug- 
gestions of such significance as these: “Find your 
own natural mezzo-forte. You must find your own 
range of expression. In musical art effects are 
mainly produced by variations in the intensity of 
tone.” The exercises given for chromatic inton- 
ation are among the best to be found, and furnish 
excellent material for class drill in schoolroom 
music, 

Volume III deals with arpeggios: in various 
rhythms, extended, broken, on chromatic chords, 
and mixed. The value cf the arpeggio as a medium 
of practice and the importance of a keen teacher’s 
ear are discussed; the beautiful curve and shape 
of the arpeggio is presented as motivating practice 
toward a beautiful legato. Exercises 1095-1226 
furnish the material for practice 

Volume IV comprises the most authoritative 
text on ornamentation we have seen, with the pos- 
sible exception of William Shakespeare’s “The 
Art of Singing.” Grupetto, Mordent, Appoggia- 
tura, Acciaccatura, Chromatic Grupetto, Mordent 
and Grupetto, Trill and Messa di Voce are de- 
fined, discussed and illustrated with lucidity and 
adequacy. There is a concluding discussion of 
vowels and consonants; of the use of the voice in 
gramophone and wireless work; and a .closing 
word in which Sir Henry tells us that any stu- 
dent who had had the perseverance to work his 
way through the exercises in these volumes will 
find himself equipped with a technic which should 
see him through most difficulties and will have laid 
the foundations of a long and lasting career. 

There is, throughout the whole, an insistence 
upon what is sound and musicianly, upon under- 
standing of the whole field of music. Whether 
the entire fourteen hundred and seventy-one exer- 
cises would, or should, be used by any teacher is 
hardly debatable here, but that any teacher who 
desires to attain to the highest standards could 
leave such a wealth of superior precept and ex- 
ample unexplored and untried is unthinkable. 

HuLpAH JANE KENLEY. 
* * > 


The Year Book Press Series of Instrumental 
Music. (H. F. W. Deane and Sons, 
London, England. ) 

The sterling quality of the vocal music bearing 
the above imprint has several times been men- 
tioned in these columns. Only lately have we 
learned that the publishers issue also an instru- 
mental series. If one may judge by the single 
sample received, it possesses all the admirable 
qualities of the vocal series. These qualities are, 
to he specific, selection of music of the highest 
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quality only, scrupulous regard for authoritative, 
scholarly and musicianly arranging and editing, 
and clean and accurate printing. Publishing 
houses with such ideals for their output are not 
unknown, of course, in this young country as well 
as across the Atlantic; but they are not so numer- 
ous but that one still feels a glow of uncommon 
pleasure when he meets one. 

The number received consists of a Minuet in 
G-minor and a Bourree in B-flat major drawn 
from Handel’s organ concertos and arranged for 
string orchestra and solo pianoforte. The effects 
gained by such scoring, as one images them from 
the pages of the score, are simply delightful. Nor 
does one feel that Handel has been distorted. In 
truth, it is a question whether the arranger has 
not, by loving care, lifted some bits of the mas- 
ter’s work to a height of expression beyond that 
which he vouchsafed them. 

The series, one gathers from the cover page, 
now contains some twenty-eight numbers. Most 
of them are for organ or for piano; but in the 
list are a few for violin and piano, and a few 
for string orchestra. Interest in this country will 
he particularly centered in the latter. 

Wit EarHart. 


* * * 
First Violin Books, by Gail Ridgway 
Brown. (The Arthur P. Schmidt Com- 
pany.) 


There are three little books in the lot and it is 
not too much to say that they are equal to the 
best of their kind. Moreover, the type of material 
they represent, though of the greatest value, has 
in the past been supplied only in pitifully meagre 
quantity, and every good addition should be joy- 
ously welcomed. 

The titles of Books 1, 2, and 3 are, respectively : 
In the City; In the Country; At the Seashore. 
Each book contains six little pieces that bear such 
titles as, “On the Way to School,” “Chasing But- 
terflies,” “Riding the Waves.” 

Although the titles suggest elaborate music, 
Book 1 is entirely on open strings, Book 2 em- 
ploys only the first and second fingers, and only 
in Book 3 are all four fingers used. The rhythms 
and bowings are equally elementary. 

Musical value, and consequently educational 
value, is bestowed by means of the piano accom- 
paniments. Carefully and cleverly written, they 
constitute little compositions in which the young 
beginner can joyfully assist. Thereby he learns 
a good form of technique more readily: for how 
can a learner intelligently direct his own tech- 
nical effort unless the musical use of his instru- 
ment (which is what technique is contrived to pro- 
duce) is not disclosed to him from the very be- 
ginning of his practice? Of course, the value to 
ears and musical feelings is so evident as to need 
no argument. 

The books are excellent as they stand. They 
would be still more helpful if each contained 
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twice or thrice as much material as it now holds. 
Unless Books 2 and 3 especially are so enlarged, 
gradation for the younger pupils is likely to prove 
too steep, and those books will become supple- 
mentary instead of a basal course. 
Wit Earaakrt. | 
* * * 


The Concert Goer’s Library, by Rosa New- 
march. (Oxford University Press, 
American Branch, New York.) 

There is imperative need for this sort of book. 
It consists of program notes put in permanent and 
easily accessible form. The book is small, fits the 
pocket, and yet contains an astonishing amount of 
material. This is due to the printer’s art and to 
the author’s ability to write informingly and inter- 
estingly without wasting words. In 127 pages 
fourteen symphonies, twenty overtures, twelve 
pianoforte concertos, and eleven concertos for 
violin, violincello and other instruments are dis- 
cussed. Most of the works are the more familiar 
program classics, although Elgar’s “Cockaigne” 
Overture and his piano sonata in B-minor hardly 
fall under that classification, especially here in 
America. Something of the nature of English 
programs is, perhaps, disclosed by the fact that 
among the concertos in this restricted selection are 
two of ¢he Bach Brandenburg Concertos and one 
Handel Concerto Grosso. 

As might be expected from this author, the pro- 
gram notes, condensed, are rich in knowledge and 
critical acumen. The reader is happy to observe 
that the issue is suggestively labeled Volume I, and 
that the preface promises other volumes. The only 
disheartening feature is that this same Preface 
does not fulfill all of our hopes by definitely 
promising that the series will embrace modern 
composers. It says only that such a volume “may 
be possible.” My own opinion is that it is im- 
perative, if the wishes of readers are to be 
satisfied. 


Writ Earaart. 
* * * 


The Slur or Couplet, a Lecture by Tobias 
Matthay. (Oxford University Press, 
American Branch, New York.) 


Increasingly the school music specialist is 
searching through the literature of the subject for 
suggestions which will improve his understanding 
of and therefore, his reading of musical texts. 

To such serious students of the “details of 
music structure,” “Musical Expression and Inter 
pretation,” Mathis Lussy and Tobias Matthay 
serve as mines of information and stimuli to in- 
telligent experimentation. 

This lecture of Mr. Matthay’s is no less useful 
than former publications and will be found ex- 
tremely helpful not only to the pianist, but to the 
conductor, composer, and teacher of composition. 

With all the technicalities involved, there con- 
stantly occur such notes as these: “They (inflec- 
tion markings) must not be played as examples of 
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inflection, but as examples of ‘Music Sense’”; and 
again, “Here as everywhere else, we cannot reach 
music by making ‘effects’ but must always use 
effects solely to make music.” 
Susan T. CANFIELD. 
* * * 

The Adventures of a Doll-Child, by Grant- 
Schaefer. (The Arthur P. Schmidt Co.) 
The story is one of careless children who leave 

the Doll-child to the mercy of the kindly Brown- 
ies, who take her off to Brownie-Land. At sun- 
rise she is returned to the unhappy children after 
they faithfully promise to be as good as they can 
be, and never, never, leave her alone again. 

To the reviewer it seems, as an operetta for 
small children, to follow somewhat too closely the 
comic opera specifications and be marked by an 
absence of singing melody. The latter fault is 
partly covered by nice harmonization.+ 

Such characteristic bits as “Jocko Dance,” the 
“Music Box” and the “Doll’s Dance” are par- 
ticularly attractive. 

Susan T. CANnrIELp. 
* * * 

Moussorgsky’s Boris Goudonov, and its new 
version, by Victor Belaiev. Translated 
by S. W. Pring. (Oxford University 
Press, American Branch, New York.) 


To quote from the Epilogue of the author, “Our 
task in this book has been to expound the history 
of the composition of Moussorgsky’s Boris Goudi- 
nov, and to describe the authentic version... . 
In many respects this must be looked upon as an 
essentially important fact, above all as regards 
the study of Moussorgsky’s creative work, which 
for the first time is beginning to be presented 
to us in its original form.” 

It is a scholarly little book full of interest and 
information. 

Susan T. CANnrFIELp. 
*> * * 
Music for Young Children, by Alice G. 

Thorn. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

This book, which is one of the Childhood Edu- 
cation Series, is a comprehensive discussion of 
music for the small child of Kindergarten and 
First Grade Age. The author has ably suggested 
many avenues of musical experience touching all 
phases of childhood’s interests and needs. It is a 
book coming from a rich association with small 
children and an attempt to evaluate those experi- 
ences as a basis for further work. 

Singing is treated as a medium for self-ex- 
pression, as a means of voice discovery, as a 
stimulation for creative effort, while song lists and 
helps for non-singers are included. 

The chapter on Rhythmic Activity is practical 
and with perhaps two exceptions, sound. There 
appears to the writer of this review, a rather too 
heavy emphasis on mood with not enough attention 
to the sounds which produce it, while a failure to 
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mention one of the most significant experiments of 

recent years, that of Emile Jaques Dalcroze, is 

unfortunate. 

We are glad to see the making of instruments 
taking only its right share of attention, while 
manipulation of theme is considered of greater 
importance to the very young child. 

In all, the book has a definite niche to fill, and 
will be of use to the supervisor, and platoon 
school teacher of music. It is one to hand the 
principal to read. 

Susan T. CANFIELD. 
a a +* 

German Lyrics for English Singers, by 
Lucia Young. (Oxford University Press, 
American Branch, New York.) 

Forty-six songs frequently found in the reper- 
tory of singers are included in the collection. The 
composers represented are Bach, Beethoven, Schu- 
bert, Schumann, Brahms, H. Wolf, R. Strauss and 
Humperdinck. Of these Schumann receives the 
larger representation. 

One gains the impression that the work was very 
much a labor of love, undertaken and completed 
solely in obedience to a personal artistic impulse. 
Translations of song-texts are notoriously awk- 
ward and unpoetic. The author’s artistic sense re- 
belled and could not rest until their glaring gauch- 
eries were corrected. This impression gains 
strength from the fact that many stanzas of 
Schiller’s “Ode an die Freude,” used by Beethoven 
in the Ninth Symphony, are included. Unless 
these stanzas are used in future editions of the 
vocal score of that work their usefulness, excellent 
as they are, is limited to setting a standard. 

The lyrics are not translations in the ordinary 
sense. Rather the author has sought to re-present 
the poems, in faithful adherence to the spirit and 
slightest undulation of mood in each, in an Eng- 
lish verbal medium. As stated in her Preface: 
“They aim at reproducing the mood and meaning 
of the originals in singable English, and at sound- 
ing as unlike translations as possible. They are, in 
fact, translations not of the poems, but of the 
songs.” 

The book will be of practical use to singers be- 
cause it contains, in superior form, many well 
known songs: and it is valuable in a less direct 
way as an influence toward the improvement of 
classical song-texts. 


Wit Earuarv. 
* *x* * 
The Vision of Sir Launfal, by Leo Sowerby. 

(C. C, Birchard and Company. ) 

A competent choral body is needed for ade- 
quate performance. The scoring is for mixed 
voices, with solos for contralto, tenor, baritone, 
and at one point mezzo soprano or contralto or 
unison chorus of children’s voices optionally; the 
whole with piano or orchestra accompaniment. 

The cantata was one of several read by the re- 
viewer in succession. Inevitably his impressions 
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of one are associated with his impressions of the 
others. lf all the resultant reviews find space in 
this issue of the JouRNAL the threads of association 
may be traced by the reader. 

Of Lowell’s famous poem nothing need be said. 
For decades it has spoken in poignant tones, and 
will continue so to speak. The composer who 
sets it undertakes a responsible and difficult task. 

Mr. Sowerby has discharged his task consci- 
entiously, at times with distinguished success, and 
never weakly. Such shortcomings as there are— 
if they be shortcomings, and not crotchets in the 
reviewer's mind—are due to his artistic mode and 
that of his time, rather than to failure in tech- 
nique or weight of feeling. 

That mode is characterized by discontinuity. 
Wagner said that Brahms was “afraid of an 
effect.” The modern composer rhetorically in- 
dulges in effect after effect, but seems somehow 
unable to come to a decisive conclusion. It may 
be old-fashioned, but with the strains of the Mes- 
siah now echoing again in one’s ears, one longs 
for a commander like Handel once more to as- 
semble far-flung musical troops and at last, 
through soul-thrilling evolutions, marshal them as 
a mighty host to achieve an indubitable victory. 

Once the mode is accepted, no one can deny 
that Mr. Sowerby works in it as an artist. There 
is no shallow prettiness here, no vulgarity, no in- 
competence to attain the effects the composer 
wishes. All the resources of the modern com- 
poser again and again create tonal effects that 
strike with sureness upon our emotional nature 
and keep us in a responsive and highly expectant 
state. Were the tension of expectation only re- 
lieved finally by a long-continued, straightfor- 
ward advance, complete satisfaction would be at- 
tained. But short phrases mount one after an- 
other, like breakers on the shore, and subside: and 
some of us want instead a mighty river that, what- 
ever its interesting vagaries, yet courses ever to 
ward one goal. 

All of which may say more about the reviewer 
than about the reviewed. In any case Mr. Sowerby 
has produced a work of such importance that the 
musical world must give it serious attention an‘4 
the hearty welcome which any art-work so sin 
cere and strong as this deserves. 

Witt Earuart. 
* * * 
Phonophotography in Folk Music, by Met- 
fessel. (The University of North Caro- 
lina Press. ) 

“This study describes music as it has never been 
described before.” So says the book, on page 
eighteen; and the statement is literally true. 

Possibly the best way to give the reader an idea 
of the contents is to call his attention to the fact 
that our staff notation, with all is accessory signs. 
depicts but partially and unfaithfully the music 
that is performed in response to its suggestions. 
We know that often no two beats in the same 
measure (as music is performed) are of equal 
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length; that pitches, especially in singing, are at- 
tacked not directly, but with a glissando from be- 
low, or a portamento; that the singer’s vibrato 
hovers around the tone indubitably indicated on the 
staff but does not rest upon it; that colors or 
qualities of tone, impossible of description, are 
adopted, and rightly, as essential to performance. 
These and other expressive additions or departures 
are characteristic of artistic performance. In 
primitive music they abound to a much greater ex- 
tent, and thereby give primitive music its character- 
istic quality. 

Science can now photograph the actual sound- 
effects as they are produced. It can measure 
quantitatively the deviations in pitch and periodic- 
ity, for instance, that constitute the singer’s vi- 
brato, or the range and duration of the glide with 
which a singer approaches a tone. It can also 
compare individuals and races with respect to these 
factors, in exact quantitative terms. Field appa- 
ratus for recording intensity and timbre is not 
developed equally with that for measuring pitch 
and time, and consequently this study does not in- 
clude those two factors. 

The actual sound-phenomena are represented in 
this book on a “staff” of thirteen lines—a chro- 
matic octave—extended as needed when the range 
is greater. Time-values are charted by means of 
vertical lines across this staff, each resultant di- 
vision representing one-tenth of a second. The 
singer’s voice is registered in the smallest detail 
by a graph-curve traversing this pitch-and-time 
staff. 

The first plate shows what happened on the 
word “and,” in the twelfth measure of Annie 
Laurie, as sung by twelve singers, among whom 
are included Bispham, McCormack, Nordica, 
Melba, and others of equal distinction. The fluc- 
tuations in pitch and the time-element in connec- 
tion with them are shown with respect to approach, 
vibrato, and release. The time of retention of the 
tone is, of course, also shown. It is an illuminating 
study. It is preceded, by the way, by an extended 
and valuable Introduction contributed by Dr. Carl 
E. Seashore. 

The plates following are, almost without excep- 
tion, graphs which record the singing of Negroes, 
and the text consists largely of observation, com- 
ment, and interpretation. Song-material so studied 
consists of Workaday Religious Songs, Spirituals, 
Work Songs, Blues, General Songs. Of these the 
Spirituals disclose, of course, the least license with 
pitch and time elements, because they rest, in fact, 
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upon European musical ideals, though much modi- 
fied by contact with African blood. The graphs 
of the Work Songs display that lack of repose, 
of organization of expression, of steadfast con- 
trol, that we have come to recognize as character- 
istic of childlike or primitive natures. Unre- 
strained and rapidly changing emotional impulse 
displaces unified and systematized tonal expression. 

What of it? Well, analysis of the material hap- 
penings which express subjective feeling—par- 
don the tautology: I confess I cannot conceive feel- 
ing that is not subjective—and which call forth 
feeling in others, is not without value. Such ana- 
lysis calls our attention to factors that would 
otherwise have gone by unobserved, and so 
sharpens our perceptions and improves our artistic 
discrimination and technique. This directing and 
sharpening of our attention, however, need not be 
followed, so far as our musical needs are con- 
cerned, by such a mass of meticulously exact, quan- 
titative data as the scientist supplies. Science must 
obtain that, to be true to itself, but art might 
well become lost in it. The college professor 
might well consider the rate of speech, the clear- 
ness of articulation, the pitch of voice, the in- 
flections of voice, the choice of words, the 
length of sentences, etc., appropriate to exposi- 
tory address to his classes. I fancy, however, 
that he does not wish or believe it necessary to 
make exact quantitative studies of all these factors 
in the address of one thousand college professors 
as the only reliable basis upon which to build his 
own technique. From a utilitarian standpoint he 
might regard the answer reached thereby as in- 
commensurate with the weight of the investigation. 
Most that was essential he would grasp long before 
the last figure was tabulated. We know well 
enough why Hoover was elected without analysing 
the returns from every precinct in the United 
States. 

But while science is out of place when it probes 
“what is really life in the living,” as Bergson 
phrases it, we must yet be grateful for the beam 
which, from another quarter, it throws across our 
field. It can not explain our feeling, or why cer- 
tain phenomena accompany and convey certain 
feeling; it can not refine or intensify our feeling. 
It can, however, inform us in ways that improve 
action on our part; and if it will be content to let 
us depart in peace when we have satisfied our 
appetites at its board, whether its last course has 
been served or not, we shali return thanks. 

Wit Earwart. 
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M. P. MOLLER PIPE ORGANS 


Lead all makes for school and college use, as well 
as for churches and auditoriums. Special prices 
given to schools and colleges. Méller Organs have 
the endorsement of the most eminent organists, are 

built in the world’s largest factory and fully guar- 
| anteed. Specifications and estimates on request. 


M. P. MOLLER 
Factories and General Offices 
Hagerstown, Maryland 


SPECIAL REFERENCES: Organs in almost 
two hundred schools. 
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Musicians’ Book of Knowledge 


By C. A. Caton 


3000 Copies Sold 
to Music Supervisors 
75 UNIVERSITIES ARE 
USING THIS BOOK 
You Can’t Afford to 
be Without a Copy 


$1.25 per Copy Post Paid 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA MUSIC CO. 
806 So. Broadway Les Angeles, California 
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4 The UNIVERSAL <7) 
SCHOOL MUSIC SERIES 


DAMROSCH—GARTLAN—GEHRKENS 


is more than a set of basal music re>ders. It is a complete course in Public 
School Music by the three great leaders in the fields of MUSICIANSHIP— 
ADMINISTRATION—PEDAGOGY. 

Existing conditions may preclude its immediate adoption in its entirety. 
In such case its flexibility will enable you to adapt your available material to 
Universal pedagogy through the use of such Universal books or material as are 





SS 


at present obtainable. 

Aside from the carefully planned lesson programs in the books them- 
selves the following list of material may be called contributing factors to the 
greater progress made the “Universal” way. 

Wall Charts—A set of forty observation songs and sight reading melodies 
planned for use in second grade to expedite the step from rote singing to 
sight singing. 

Tone Group Cards—Ten sets of flash cards intended for short active drills 
to acquire greater power in sight reading. Major, Minor, Chromatic, Bass 
Staff and Rhythm Drills are included. Each tone group is a natural sequence 
thereby fostering the habit of reading groups of notes at a glance instead 
of a single note. 

Supplementary Sight Singing Books—Additional material for sight read- 
ing arranged and classified so that any problems in which a particular group 
is backward may be stressed without waste of time or effort. Incidentally 
this material consists principally of folk songs and standard musical literature 
instead of the usual “written to order” exercises found in most sight reading 
collections. 

Teachers’ Book Manual and Music Appreciation—Used as a text in 
general methods at many supervisors’ training schools because of its great 
fund of general information, its type lessons, daily lesson plan, monthly out- 
lines, course in music appreciation, etc. Every grade teacher should have a 
copy of this book. 

Wherever your music needs bolstering you'tl find help in the UNIVERSAL 
SERIES—the most musicianly—the best pedagogically—and the most com- 
pletely organized course in Public School Music. 


HINDS , HAYDEN, & ELDREDGE, Inc. 


5 UNION SQUARE #\\ NEW YORK CITY 
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1%) VERY supervisor at a definite stage 
“of music study has the problem of 
enlisting the willing co-operation of the 
boys in mixed-voice singing; of provid- 
ing music that will help them enjoy their 
newly changed voices—music in just the 
right range for easy, unstrained singing 
by all the boys and girls in the class. 
Hence the demand for good Soprano, 
\lto and Bass music. Hence the new 
Laurel S.A.B. Book—the first book of 
its kind to meet this demand. 

The boys will respond enthusiastically 
to the new Laurel S.A.B. Book. The bass 
part is melod‘ous and interesting, and 
limited at both extremes to prevent 
strain. There is an abundance of songs 
with bass melodies in which the boys will 
take especial delight. 

The girls, too, will enjoy the new 
Laurel S.A.B. Book. Their parts have 
been carefully adjusted and_ skilfully 
combined with the bass, and they will 
sing them with corresponding ease. 





To help you enlist the willing 
cooperation of the boys in 


mixed-voice -i1ging 


The LAUREL 


S. A. B. BOOK 


“Armitage 


The Laurel S.A.P. Book will be a new 
source of pleasure to the teacher. Pre- 
pared under the personal supervision of 
M. Teresa Armitage, it is up to the high 
standard set by the other pioneer books in 
the Laurel Music Series. The texts have 
been chosen with discrimination for real 
merit and are based upon an understand- 
ing of the interests of American youth. 
There are many beautiful songs from the 
present-day composers and splendid ex- 
amples from the classics in addition to a 
fine selection of folk songs. All are har- 
monized by skilful musicians experienced 
in school music. 

The list price of $1 places the Laurel 
S.A.B. Book within reach of ali. If you 
are not already among the thousand super- 
visors who have sent for this book on 
approval, use the coupon below and ex- 
amine the Book at your leisure. You 
will find it the largest, finest, most com- 
prehensive and varied coiection of S.A.B. 
music ever offered to the schools. 


C.C. BIRCHARD & CO. 


Pioneers in Good School Music 





BOSTON 





Send me the Laurel S.A.B. Book for my ex- 


amination and approval. NEW YORK 


| 
| 


113 W. 57th Street 


Address Boston Office 






































